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A SHORT 
CONSIDERATION 


M* ERASMUS WARREN''s 
DEFENCE of his EXCEPTIONS 
 Againſtthe THEORY of the EARTH: 


= Have read over Mr.Er. Warren's Defence 


! the Earth: which, it may be, few will do 
after me; as not having curioſity or 
TC paticnce cnough, to read ſuch a long 

Pamphlet, of private-or little uſe. Such altercations 
as theſe, are to you, I believe, as they are to me, a 
fort of folly ; but the Aggreſſor muſt anſwer for that, 
who makes the trouble inavoidable to the Defendanc. 
And 'tis an unplcaſant exerciſe: a kind of Wild-gooſe- 
chaſe ; where he that leads muſt be followed, through 
all his extravagances: _  . I 

The Author of this Defence muſt pardon me, if I 
have leſs apprchenſions both of his judgment and 
temper, than I had before. _ For, as he 1s too verboſe 
and long-winded cver tomake a cloſe reaſoner : So it 
was uncxpected to me to firid his ſtyle ſo captious and 
angry, as it is in this laſt paper. , And the fame ſtrain 
continuing to the end, I was ſorry to fee that his 
bloud had been kept upon the fret, for ſo many 
months rogether, as the Pamphlet was a-making. 

He might have made his work much ſhorter, with- 
out any loſs to the Sence: If he had Icte. our Ts 
popular enlargements, juvenile excurſions, ſtories and 
{trains of Country-Rhetorick, ( whereof we ſhall give 
you ſome inſtances hereafter ) his Book would have 
been reduc'd to half the compaſs. And if from that 
reduc'd half; you take away again trifling — 
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- and pedantick repartees, the remainder would fall in- 


to the compals of a few pages. For my part, I am 
always apt to ſuſpect a man that makes me a long 
anſwer: for the precite potnt to be ſpoken to, in a 
multitude of words 1s cafily loft: and words are of- 
ten multiplied for that very purpolc. | 
However 1t his humour be verboſe, it night have 
been, at leaſt, more cafic and inoffenfve: there having 
been no provocation given him in that kind. But ler 
us gueſs, if you pleaſe, as wellas we can, what it was 
in the late Anſwer, that fo 'miuch diſcompoſed the Ex- 
cepter and altered his ſtyle. Either 1t muſt be the 
words and Janguage of that Anſwer: or the Sence of 
it, without reſpect to the Language. As to the Words, 
'tis true, he gives ſome inſtances of expreſſions often- 
ſive to'him; yet they ate but three or four, and thoſe 
methinks, not very'high : tho' he calls them thic /-ars 
of paſſion; they are thele indiſcreet, rude, injudicious, 
and wncharitable. Theſe characters, 1t ſeems, are ap- 
plycd to the Excepter, in ſome: part of the anſwer, 
upon occaſion offer'd. And 'whether thoſe occaſi- 
ons were juſt or no, I dare appeal to your judgment. 
As to the word Rude, which ſeems the moſt harſh, 
I had faid indeed, that he was rude to Anaxagoras: and 
ſo he was, not to allow him to ' be a competent wit- 
neſs in matter of tact, whom all Antiquity, ſacred and 
prophane, hath repreſented to us as one of the great- 
eſt men amongſt the ancients. I had alſo ſaid in an- 
other place, that, « rude, and injudicious defence of 
Scripture by railing and ill language, 1s the true way to 
leſſen and diſparage it. This I hl juſtifie as true, and 
if he apply 1t to himſelf, much good'may it do him. 
I do not remember that it is any where ſaid that hc 
was rude to the Theoriſt; 1f 1t be, 'tis poſſibly upon 
occaſion of his charging him with Blaſphemy, horrid 
blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoft, for ſaying, the Earth 
was diſets'2 at the Deluge. AndI appeal to any man, 
whether this 1s not an ncharitable, and a rude chargc. 
It a man had curſed God, or calld our Saviour an 
Impoſtor, what could he have been charg'd with more, 
than Blaſphemy, horrid blaſphemy? And if the fame 
things be charg'd upon a man, for ſaying, the Earth 
Was 
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was diflolv'd at the Deluge, cither all crimes and cr- 
rors muſt be equal, or the charge muſt be rude. But 
however 1t mult be rude 19 the opinion of the The- 
onſt, wao thinks. this neither crime nor error. 
What ſays the Defexce of the Exceptions to this? 
It makes uſe of diftin&tions for mitigation of the cen- 
fure: and ſays, 1t will indiredy, conſequentially, gr re- 
ductively, be .of blaſphemous importance. Here blaſphe- 
- my 15 changed into blaſphemous importance, and horrid 
blaſphemy 1nto conſequential, &c. But taking all cheſe 
mittgations, it ;{[eems howeyer, according to his The- 
ology, all.errors-in-Religion are blaſphemy, or of b/a- 
. ſphemous importance. For all errors in-Religion muſt 
be.againſt Scripture one ,way or Other : at leaſt con- 
{cquentially, indirc&ly, , or reductively: and all that 
are {o, according to, the doctrine of, this Author, muſt 
;be blaſphemy - or ; of | blaſphemous importance. This is 
crude Divinity, ;and the Anſwerer .had reaſon to ſub- 
joyn- what. we: cited, before, That, a rude and. injudicious 
defence of Scripture, 1s. the true way to leflen and dif- 
. parage it. | 
Thus: nauch for rude and . uincharitable : as for the 
other two words, indiſcreet and injudicious, I cannot 
eaſily. be: induc'd to make any,apology for them. On 
the contrary, I'm atraid, I ſhall have occaſion to re- 
peat theſe characters again, eſpecially the latter of 
them, un: the peruſal of this Pamphlet.. However they 
do.not look like brats of paſſion, as he calls them: but 
; rather as: cool and quiet judgments, made upon rea- 
ſons and premiſes. - I had forgot one expreſſion more. 
The: anſwer, it ſeems, ſomewhere calls the Excepter a 
.Dabbler.un-Philoſopby,.which he takes 11]. But that he 
1s a:dabblcr,both in Pluloſophy. and Aſtronomy, I be- 
lieve will evidently appear upon this ſecond examina- 
-tion ofthe ſame paſſages upon which that Character 
-was: grounded. - We.will therefore leave that to the 
trial, when we come to thoſe paſſages again, 1n the 
following diſcourle. | 
Theſe, Sir, as far as I remember, are the words and 
expreſſions which, he hath taken notice. of, as offenſive 
to. him; and. effects .of pation. Bur, methinks, theſe 
cannot-be of force ſufficicnt-to put him, ſo-much our 
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of humour, and change his ſtyle ſo much, as we find 
it to be in this laſt Pamphlet.. And therefore I am in- 


* clinable to believe, that 'ris the ſence rather, than the 


words or language of the Anſwer, that hath had this 
effe& upon him: and that ſome unhappy paſſages, 
that have expos'd his miſtakes, were the true cauſes 
of theſe reſentments. Such paſſages I will gueſs ar, as 
well as I can, and note them to you as they occur to 
my memory. 4. | 

But give me leave firſt, upon this occaſion of his 
new way of writing, to diſtinguiſh and mind you of 
three ſorts of arguing, which you may call, Regſoning, 
wrangling, and ſcolding. In fair reaſoning, regard 1s 
had to Truth only, not to Victory : Jet it fall on whe- 
ther ſide it will. But in wrangling and ſcolding, 'ris 
victory that 1s purſued and aim'd at 1n the firſt place, 
with little regard to truth. And 1t the contention be 
manag'd in civil terms, 'us but wrangling : if in un- 
civil, *cis ſcolding. I will not ſo far anticipate your 
judgment as to rank this Arguer 1n any of the three 


orders : if you have patience to read over his Pam- 


phlet, you will beſt ſee how and where to ſet him in 
his proper place. 

We now proceed to thoſe paſſages in the anſwer, 
which probably have moſt exaſperated the Author of 


Exe.p.17, the Exceptions and the Defence. In his Exceptions 


SC. 


he had ſaid, The Moon being preſent, or in her pre- 
ſent place in the Firmament, at the time of the Chaos, 
ſhe would certainly trouble and diſcompole it, as ſhe 
does now the waters of the Sca: and, by that means, 
hinder the formation of the Earth. To this we an- 
{wer'd, that the Moon that was made the 4th. day, cold 
not hinder the formation of the Earth, which was made the 
34. day. This was a'plain intelligible anſwer : and at 
the ſame time diſcover'd ſuch a manifeſt blunder in 
the objection, as could not but give an uncaſic thought 


to him that made it. ”_ 
However we muſt not deny,but that he makes ſome 


Def. 43; Attempt to ſhift it off 1n his Reply : For he ſays, the 


Earth formed the 3d. day, was Moſes's Earth, which: the 
Excepter contends for : but the Earth he —_ againſt, 
is the Theorift's, which could not be formed the 3d. day. 


Hec 
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He ſhould have added, and therefore would be hinder d 


by the Moon : otherwiſe this takes off nothing. And 
now the queſtion comes to a clear ſtate : for when the 
Excepter ſays, the Moon would have hinder'd the for- 
mation of the Earth, either he ſpeaks upon Moſes's hy- 
potheſis, or upon the Theoriſt's hypotheſis. Not u 
on the Theoriſt's Hypotheſis, for the Theoriſt does not 
ſuppoſe the Moon preſent then. And if he ſpeaks up- 


on Moſes's Hypotheſis, the Moon that was made the. 


4th.day, muſt have hinder'd the formation of the Earth 
the 34. day. So that the objection 1s a blunder upon 
cither Hypotheſis. 

Furthermore, whereas he ſuggeſts that the Anſwerer 
makes uſe of Mofes's hypotheſis to confute his adver- 
ſary, but does not follow it himſelf : *Tis ſo far truc, 
that the Theoriſt never ſaid that Moſes's ſix-days Crea- 
tion was to be underſtood litcrally, but however it is 
juſtly urg'd againſt thoſe that underſtand it literally, 
and they muſt not contradict that interpretation 
which they own and defend. 

So much for the Moon,and this firſt paſſage,which 
I ſuppoſe was troubleſome to our Author. But he 
makes the ſame-blunder, in another place, as to the 
$zn. Both the Luminaries, it ſeems, ſtood in his way. 
In the 107h. Chapter of his Exceptions, he gives us a 
new Hypotheſis about the Origin of Mountains : which, 
in ſhort, 1s this, that they were drawn or ſuckt out of 
the Earth by the influence and inſtrumentality of the 
Sun. Whereas the Sun was not made, according to 
Moſes, till the 4th. day, and. the Earth was form'd the 
24. day.  'Tis an unhappy thing to ſplit twice upon 
the ſame rock, and upon a rock ſo viſible. He that 
can but reckon to four, can tell whether the 3d. day, 
or 4th. day, came fooner. 

To cure this Hypotheſis about the Origin of Moun- 


tains, he takes great pains in his Defence, and attempts P.97, 98,99. 


to do it chiefly by help of a diſtinction: dividing 
Mountains into Maritime and Inland. Now 'tis true, 
fays he, Theſe matitime Mountains, and ſuch as were made 
with the hollow of the Sea, muſt riſe when that was ſunk or 
depreft : namely, the 3d. day. Yet Inland ones, he ſays, 


might he raiſed forme carlicr, and ſome later : and by 
the 


, 


ot Exc. p. 77, 


78. 


Def. p. 73. 
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the influence of the Sun. This is a weak and vain at- 
tempt to defend his notion ; for, beſides that this di- 
Rinchon of Maritime and Inland Mountains, as ariſing 
from different cauſes, and at different times, 1s withour 
any ground, cither in Scripture or reaſon : if their dif. 
ferent origin was admitted, the Sun's-extracting thele 
Inland Mountains out of the Earth, woald ſtill be ab- 
furd and incongruous upon other accounts. 

Scripture, I ſay, makes no ſuch diſtinction of Moun- 

tains, made at different times and from different cau- 
ſes. This 1s plain, ſeeing Moſes docs not mention Moun- 
tains at all in his fix-days Creation : nor any where 
elſe, till the Deluge. What authority have we then 
to make this diſtinction : or to ſuppoſe that all the 
great Mountains of the Earth were not made roge- 
ther? Beſides, what length of cume would you require, 
for the production of theſe Inland Mountains ? were 
they not all made within the {1x-days Creation ? hear 
what Moſes ſays at the end of the &th. day. Thus the 
Heavens and the Earth were finiſhed, and all the hoſt of 
them. And on the 7th. day, God ended his work which he 
had made.” Now if the Excepter ſay, that the Moun- 
tains were all made within: theſe 11x-days, we will not 
ſtand: with him for a day or two : for that would 
make little difference as to the action of-the Sun. Burt 
tf he will not confine their produttion to Moſes's (ix 
days, how does he keep to the Moſaical Hypotheſis? 
or how ſhall we know where he will ſtop, in his own 
way? for if they were not made within the fix days, 
for any thing he knows, they night not be made ll 
the Deluge ; ſeeing Scripture no where mentions 
Mountains before the Flood. 

And as Scripture makes no diſtinftion of Maritime 
and Inland Mountains, ſo neither hath this diſtinction 
any foundation in Nature'or Reaſon. For there is no 
apparent or diſcernible difterence betwixt Maritime 
and Inland Mountains, nor any reaſon why they 
ſhould. be thought to-procced from different caulcs, 
or to be raisd at different times. * The Maritimc 
Mountains are as rocky; as rudcrous, and: as irregular 
and yarious 1n their ſhape and poſture, as the Inland 


Mountains. They have no diſtin&tiye characters, nor 
| any 
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any different properties, interna} or external : in their 
matter, form, or compolition : that can give us any 
ground to believe, that they came from a difterent 
age, So that this diſtin&tion 1s meerly precarious, 
neither founded in Scripture nor reaſon : but made 
for the nonce to ſerve a turn: 

Beſides, what bounds will you give to theſe Mari- 
time Mountains ? are they diſtingwſht from Inland 
Mountains barely by their diſtance from the Seca, or 
by ſome other Character ? If barcly by difiance, tell 
us then how far from the Sea do the Maritime Moun- 
tains reach, and where do the Inland begin, and how 
ſhall we know the Terminalis. Lapis? Efpecially in a 
continued chain \of Mountains, that reach from the 
Sea many hundred of miles Inland: as the Alpes from 


the Ocean to Ports Euxinus, and Taurus, as he ſays; px; . 14; 


fifteen hundred miles in length, from the Chineſe O- 
cean to the Sea of Pamphylia. In ſuch an unintercup- 
ted Ridge of Mountains, where-do the Land-Moun- 
tains end,and the Sea-mountains begin? Or what mark 
1s there, whereby we may know that they are nor all 
of the ſame race, or do not all ſpring from the ſame 
original ? Such obvious enquiries as theſe, ſhew ſuffici- 
ently, that the diſtinction 15 mceerly arbutrrary-and ficti- 
tious. 

' But ſuppoſe this diſtin&tion was admitted, and the 
Maritime Mountains made .the 3d. day, but Inland 
Mountains I know not when: the great dithculry ſtill 
remains, How the Sun rear'd-up theſe Inland Moun- 
tains afterwards.. Or if his power be ſuffictent for ſuch 
effects, why have we not Mountains made ftill to this 
day? ſeemg our Mountain-maker the Sun 1s ſtill in che 
Firmament, and ſeems to be as buſie at work, as cver. 


The Defender hath made ſome anſwer to this queſtion, Def.? 95. 


in theſe words, The queſtion is put, why have we no Moun'- 
tains made now ? It might as well have been askt, lays he, 
why does not the fire make a dough-bak'd loaf ſwell and buff 
up? And, he ſays, this anſwer muſt be ſatisfaftory to the 
queſtion propounded. It muſt be, that 1s, tor want of a 
better : for otherwiſe this Dowe-compariſon 1s unſa- 
. tisfactory upon- many accounts. Firlt, there was no 
ferment in the Earth, as in this Dowe-cake : ar leaft ir 
B 18 
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1s not prov'd, or made appear, that there was any. 
Nay, in the Exceptions, when this Hypothefis was pro- 
pos'd, there was no mention at all made of any fer. 
ment or leaven in the Earth : but the cffc&t was whol- 
ly imputed to Yapors and the Sur, Bur to ſupply their 
defects, he now ventures to add the word fermentive, 
as he calls it. A fermentive, flatulent principle , which 
heav'd up the Earth, as Leaven docs Dowe. Bur, be- 
ſides, that this is a meer groundleſs and groſs Poſtula- 
tum, to ſuppoſe any ſuch leaven in the Earth ; It there 
had been ſuch a principle, it would have ſwoln the 
whole maſs uniformly, heay'd up the exterior. region 
of the Earth every where, and ſo not made Moun- 
tains, but a ſwoln bloated Globe. 

This, Sir, is a 2d. paſſage, which I thought might 
make the Defender uncafic. We proceed now to a 
24. and 4th. in his Geography and Aſtronomy. In 
the 14th. Chapter of his Exceptions, ſpeaking of the 
change of the ſituation of the Earth, from a right po- 
ſture to an oblique, he ſays, according to the Theory, the 
Ecliptick in the Primitive Earth, was its Equinoflial now. 
This, he is told by the Anſwer, is a great miſtake; 
namely, to think that the Earth, when it chang'd its ji- 
tuation, chang d its poles and circles. What is now rc- 
ply'd to this ? He hreaks againſt a change, ſays the De- 
fence, in the poles and On of the Earth; A needleſs 
trouble, and occafiond by his own overſight. For had he 
but lookt into the Errata's, he might have ſeen there, that 
theſe parentheſes, upon which he grounded what he Fo ys, 
ſhould have been left out. So this is acknowledg'd an 
Erratum, ut {cems, but an erratum 7 ypographicum ; not 
in the ſence, but only 1n the parentheſes, which, he ſays, 
ſhould have been left out. Let us then lay aſide thc 
Parentheſes, and the ſentence ftands thus, For under the 
Ecliprick, which in the primitive ſituation of the Earth, 
according to the Theory, was its Equinoftial: and divided 
the Globe into two Hemiſpheres, as the Equator does now. 
The dry ground, &c. How docs this alter or mend the 
ſence ? Is it not ſtill as plainly aftirm'd, as before, that, 
O—_ to the Theory, the Ecliptick in the Primi- 
ave Earth was its Equinoctial ? And the ſame thing 
18 ſuppos'd throughout all this Paragraph. And if + 


will own the truth, and give things their proper name; 
'tis down-right ignorance or a groſs miſtake in the 
doftrine of the Sphere, which he would firſt father upon 
the Theory, and then upon the parentheſes, _ 
And this leads me to a 4h. paſſage, much-what of 
the ſame nature, where he would have the Earth to 
have been tranſlated out of the Xquator into the E- 
cliptick, and to hive chang'd the line of its motion a- 
bout the Sun, when it chang'd its ſituation. His words 


are thele; So that ii her annual. motion about the Sun,ſhe, Exc. p. 15, 
namely, the Earth before her change of ſituation; was ** 


tarried direflly under the Equinoaial. This is his mi- 
ſtake. The Earth mov'd in 'the Ecliptick, both before 
and after her change of ſituation: for the change was 
not made 1n the Circle of her motion about che Sun, 
but in her poſture or inclination in the ſame Circle. 
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Wheteas he ſuppoſes that ſhe ſhifted borh poſture, and nig.isg; 


alſo her circuit about the Suti, | as his words are in the 
next paragraph. - But we ſhall haye occaſion to reflect 
upon this again inits proper place. We proceed now 
to another Aſtronomical piſtake. =-— 

A'5th. paſſage, which probably might dilquict him, 
1s his falſe argumentation at the end of the 87h. chap. 


concerning Days and Months. He ſays there, it the na- Exc. p.187; 


taral days were longer towards the Flood, than at firſt : 
(which no body however affirms ) fewer than thirty 
would have made a month : whereas the duration of 
the Flood is computed by motiths conſiſting of thirty 
days a-Plece : therefore, ſays he, they were 70 longer 
than ordinary. This argumentation the Anſwer told 
him, was @ meer paralogiſm, or a meer blunder. For 30 
days are 3o days, whether they are longer or ſhorter: 
and Scripture does not determirie the length of the 
days. There are ſeveral pages ſpent 1n the Defence, to 
gct off this blunder : Let's here how he begins : 7ho' 
Scripture does not limit or account for the length of days 
expreſly, yet it does it implicitly, and withal very plainly 
and intelligibly. This is deny'd, and it he make this 
out, that Scripture does very plainly and intelligibly 
determine the length of days at the Deluge, and makes 
them equal with ours ar prefent, then, I acknowledge, 
he hath remoy'd the blunder: otherwife ut ſtands the 

B 2 fame; 
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fame, unmov'd and unmended. Now obſerve how he 


length that they are of now, according to any, abſo. 
hace and known meaſure, diſtin&t from the number of 
days, then the blunder 1s fav'd. Let's ſee therefore by 
whether of 'theſe two. -ways he proves 1t in the next 
words, which are theſe, ' For how could there be juſt 12 
months in the year, at the time of the Deluge : and 30 
days in each of thoſe months, if days then bad; not conſiſted, 
#5 they do now, of 24 hours apiece. We allow a day-might 
then conſiſt of 24 hours, it che diſtintion of hours 
. was fo ancient. But what then, the queſtion returns 
concerning the length of thoſe hours, as it was before 
concerning the length of the days: and this 1s ether 
idem per idem, or the ſame error in another inſtance. 
If you purt'but hexrs 1n the place of days, the words of 
the Anſwer have (till the ſame force : 7wenty four hours 
were to go to a day, whether the hours were longer or ſhor- | 
ter: and Stripture does not determine the length of the 
hors. This, you ſec, is ſtill the ſame caſe, and theſame 
paralogiſm hangs upon both inſtances. 

But he goes on ſtill in this falſe tract, in theſe words: 
And as Providence hath ſo ordered nature, that days ( that 
depend upon its diurnal motion ) ſhould be meaſur d by cir- 
tmp yrations of the Earth-- So it hath taken care that 
each of theſe circumrotations ſhould be performed in 24 
hours: and conſequently that every day ſhould be juft ſo 
long that 3o of them (in way of round reckoning ) might 
Compleat a-month. Admit all this, that 3o days com- 
pleat a month. Still if Scripture hath not d 

eng 


the length of choſe 'days, nor the ſlowneſs or (wiftrith 
of the circumgyrations that make them; itharh'ngt 
determin'd to us the length of choſe tnonths; ner 6 
the years that depehd*upon 'them. This one woitl; 
take to be very intelligible :' yet he goes on A14 
the ſame maze, thus, But now had the circles yrations 
the Earth grown more "ſlow towards the Delupe ( by ſab 
cauſes as the Excepter ſuggeſted) ſo as every day had'con- 
ſifted of 3o hours, &c. Bur how 1o, I pray ? This isa 
wild ſtep: why 30 hours? where does Scripture fay fo: 
or where .does the Theoriſt ſay ſo? We ſay the Day 
confiſted then as now of 24 hours, whether the hours 
were longer or ſhorter: and that Scripture hath not 
determin'd the length of thoſe hburs, norconſequent- 
ly of thoſe days, nor cohſequentlyof choſemonths, nor 
conſequently of thoſe years. So, after all this'a-do, we 
are in} what we Were at firſt, namely, Thar Scripture 
not having determin'd the abſalite length. of any one, 
you cannot by that derermine chelength of any other. 
And by his ſhifting and mulriplyang inſtances, he does 
but abſurda abſurdis accumulate, ne perpluant. 

We offer'd before, in our Anſwer, to give the Ex- 
cepter ſome light into his miſtake: by diftinguiſhing in 
theſe things, what is abſolute from what 1s re/ative : the 
former whereof, cannot, under theſe or any ſuch like 
circumſtances, be determin'd by the latter. For in- 
ſtance ; A man hath ten children, and he will not fay 
abſolutely atnd dererminately what portion he will 
give with any one of them : bur he ſays, 1 will give 
my eldeſt child a tenth partmore than my 24, andmy 
ſecond a 9th. part more than my 34, and my third 
an $h. part more than my 4th; and fo downwards in 
proportion, to the youngeſt. Not telling yau, in any 
abſolute ſum, what money he will give the youngeſt; 
or any- other: you cannot by this tell what portion 
the man will give with any of his children. I leave 
you to. apply this, and procecd . to a nearer inſtance, 
by comparing the meaſures of 7ime and Longitude. If 
you know how many inches make a foot, how many 
feet a pace, how many paces anule,&c, you cannot by 
theſe numbers determine the abſolute quantity of any 
one of the forclaid mcaſures, but only their relative 
quantity 
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{25 C28 Bodies. Whereas in truth, the queſtion he was 
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impregnation with a nitency downwards, 1s an occult and 
fictitious quality, which 1s not in the nature of Bodies, 
whether in motion or inreſt. The truth is, The Author 
of the Exceptions makes a great flutter abour' the Car- 
teſian Philoſophy, and the Copernican Syſteme, but the tre- 
quent miſtakes he commurs in both, give a juſt fufpt- 
cion that he underſtands neither. 


Laſtly, we come to the grand dilcoyery of a Fifteer- 
Cubit- 


q 
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Cubit-Deluge, which, it may be, was as uncafie to him 

upon ſecond thoughts, as any of the reſt: at leaſt one 

would guels ſo, by the changes he hath made in his 
Hypotheſis.For he hath now.,in this Defence,reduc'd the 7. 181,18; 
Deluge to a deſtruction of the world by Famine,rather 

than by drowning. I do not remember in Scripture any 
mention made of Faminein thatgreat judgment of water 
brought upon mankind, but he thinks he hath found 

out ſomething that favours his opinion: namely, that 

a good part of mankind at the Deluge, were not drown'd, | 
but flaru'd for want of viluals. Andthe argument 1s this, (4 
becauſe in the ſtory of the Deluge, men are not ſaid 


to be drown'd, but to periſh, die or be deſtroy. But arc ©. 10 Wl 
they ſaid any where 1n the ſtory of the Deluge, to have _' 
been famiſb'd?, And when God ſays to Noah, I willbring Gen.6. 1: , ! "I 


a flood of waters upon the Earth, to deſtroy all fleſh, Does = 
it not plainly ſignifie, that that deſtruction ſhould-be *  160R 


by drowning? But however let us hear our Author: 4-0 
when he had been making uſe of this new Hypotheſis Wes Fj 
of ſtarving, to take off ſome arguments urged againſt | "4 


his fiftcen-cubit Deluge ( parncularly, that it would 

not be ſufficient to deſtroy all mankind ) he adds theſe 

words by way of proof. And methinks there 3s one thing 1,7 ,. ig. 
which ſeems to inſinuate, that a good part of the Animal 
world might perhaps come to an end thus: by being driven 

to ſuch ftreights by the overflowing waters, as to be FA- 
MISHT or STARY'D to death. The thing is this, in 

the flory of the Deluge,it is no where ſaid of men and living 
creatures, that they were drowwd, but they dyed, or were de- 

flroyed. Thoſe that arc drown'd arc deltroy'd, I ima- 1 
gine, as well as thoſe that are flarsd: o this proves "09 
nothing. Bur that the deſtruction here ſpoken of, was 

by drowning, ſeems plain enough, both from God's 
words.to Noah betore the Flood, and by his words at- 

ter the Flood, when he makes his Covenant with Noah; 

in this manner : will eſtabliſh my Covenant with yountei- Gen. g. ti. 
ther ſhall all fleſh be cut off any more by the waters of a 

Flood. Now to be cut ott, or deſtroy'd by. the warers 

of a Flood, is, methinks, to be drown'd. And I take al/ 

fleſh to comprehend the Animal World, or at leaſt, 

all mankind. Accordingly our Saviour ſays,Matt.24. 39. 

in Noah's time, the flood came, and took, them all away : 
namely, all mankind: This 
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This 1s one Expedient our Author hath found our, 
to help to bear off the inconyemences that attend his 
fifteen-cubm Deluge : namely, by converting a good 
part of it-into a Famine. But he hath another Expedi- 
ent to joyn to this, by increaſing the Waters : and 
that is done, by making the Common Surface of the 
Earth, or the higheſt parts of 1t, as he. calls them, to 

Def. 165. & fignifie” ambiguouſly, or any height that pleaſes him ; 
8. and conſequently fifteen Cubits. above: that, ſignifies 
alſo what height he thinks fit. But1n reality, there is 
no ſurface common to the Earth, bur either the exte- 
riour ſurface, whether it be ligh or low : or the 0r9j- 
nary level of the Earth, as 1t 15 a Globe or convex Bo- 
dy. If by his common ſurface he mean the exteriour ſur- 
face, that takes in Mountains as well as Low-lands, or 
any other ſuperficial parts of the Earth. And there- 
fore if the Deluge was fifreen Cubits above this com- 
mon ſurface, it was fifteen Cubits above the higheſt 
Mountains, as we ſay it was. But if by the common 
ſurface he mean the common level of the Earth, as it 
is a Globular or convex Body, then we gave it a right 
name when we call'd it the ordinary /evel of the Earth: 
namely, that level or ſurface that lies in an-<qual con- 
vexity with the ſurface of the Sea. And his fifteen 
Cubits of water from that level, would never drown 
the World. Laſtly, If by the common ſurface of the 
Earth, he underſtand a 3d.ſurface, difterent from both 
theſe, he muſt define it, and define the height of it: 
that we may know how far this fifteen-cubit Deluge 
riſe, from ſome known baſis. One known baſis is the 
ſurface of the Sea, and that ſurface of the Land that 
lies in an equal convexity with 1t : tell us then if the 
waters of the Deluge were but fifteen Cubits higher 
* than the ſurface of the Sea, that we may know therr 
height by ſome certain and determinate meaſure, and 
upon that examine the Hypotheſis. But to tell us they 
were fifteen Cubits above, not the Mountains or the 
Hills, but the Highlands, or the higheſt parts of the com- 
mon ſurface of the Earth, and'not to tell us the height of 
theſe higbeſt parts from any known baſis: nor how 
they are diſtinguiſht from Hills and Mountains, which 


incur our ſences, and are the meaſures giyen us by 
| Moſes : 


of the. Exceprions againſt the Theory of the Earth. 1 5 
Moſes : This, I fay, is but to cover his Hypotheſis witli 
ambiguities, when he had made ic withque grounds :- 
and to Icave room to. fer: his Water-mark higherior 
lower, as he ſhould ſce occaſion or neceſlity. And of 
this indeed we have an inſtance in his, laſt Pamphlex, 
for he has rais'd his Water-mark chere,,more than an 
hundred Cubits higher than ut was befoxe. In his, Ex- 
ceptions he ſaid, not that the waters were 'no where highetÞ 46s: 
than juft fifteen Cubits, above the ground, they naighe 
in molt places be thirty, forty, or fifty Cabits higher: 

Bur in his Defence he ſays, the Waters might. be an ?. 186: 
hundred or two hundred Cubics higher, than the general 
ordinary plain of the Earth. Now what ſccurity' have 
we, but that in the next Pamphlet, they. may be 500 
or a 1000 Cubits higher chan the ordinary ſurface of 
the Earth. # 4 Fit to 
This is his 24. Expedient, raiſing his. Water-mark 
indefinitely. Bur 1f theſe rwo methods be nort-ſuffier- 
ent to deſtroy Mankind, and the animate World, he 
hath yec a third, which cannox fail : and that 1s) \De- 
flroging them by Evil Angels, FHleflere þ nequeo. [Thigh 25% 
Is his Taft refuge ; ; to which purpoſe. he bath theſe 
words, When Heaven was pleas'd to give Satan leave, the 
causd the fire to conſume Job's ſheep, and.cauſed the,vind 
1 deſtroy his Children. And how eafily could theſe. ſpirits, 
that are miniſters of God's vengeance, have made the-waters 
of the Flood fatal to thoſe Creatures that might have eſca- 
ped them.if any could have done it ? As ſuppoſe an Eagle, 
or a Faulcon : The Devil and. his cruse catchc ther all, 
and held their noſes under water. Howevergmethinks, 
this is not fair play, to deny the Theoriſt the iberry 
to make uſe of the miniſtery of good Angels, when-he 
himſelf makes uſe of evil; Spirits. | | 
Theſe, Sir, and ſuch like: paſſages, where the notions 
of the Excepter have been expos'd, were the cauſes, E 
imagine, of his angry reply. Some Creatures, you 
know, are more fierce after they are wounded : and 
ſome upon a gentle chaſe will fly from you, but if you 
prels them and put chem to. extremities, they turn 
and fly. in your. face. I {ce by our Author's example; 
how eaſily, in theſe perſonal alcercations, reaſonin 
degenerates into wrangling, _ wrangling into ſeo 
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However; if 1 may jutige from theſe two Hypo. 
tes which he hath ape abour the riſe of Mountains, 
teen-eabit Deluge, of all trades I ſhould never 
im to'tarn' Hypotheſes-maker. It docs not ſeem 
at- —_ to lie ro his hand, and things never chrive thar 
are undertaken, Diis iratis, genioque finiſtro. 
” But as we have-/given you ſome account of this Au- 
thor's Philoſophical notions, ſo'it may be you will cx- 
te that we ſhould entertain you with ſome picces of 
$'wnt and choquence. The truth is; he ſecms to de- 
lizhe and valact himſelf upop a 'certain, kind of Coun- 
tryawit. and popular cloquerice, and'T will not grudge 
you'the pleafure 'of enjoying them both, in ſuch in- 
ſtances as I remember. ! Sheaking in contempt of the 
Theoty' and'the Anſwer} ('which is one great ſubjc&t 
of his wit) he expreſſes himſelf chus ; But if arguments 
be be ſewbats that'they will fall with a fillip, why ſhould grea- 
-be uſed ©t0-beat them down? To 'draw a Rapier to 
fab d Bly," or 40 ebange's Piſtol to kill a Spider ; I think 
—_— 0185. * 1 yo ſo rov,; int this, we're a- 
Joy ke ors nor , being angry with the Theo- 
oe ng Hor Ck wicigs Eghis errours to 
we $6 ods *Fus wmlacky for one to run his 
Neved.. » But when he harh ant, if be will. ſay 
lie pp e's TO "Plat ind defentt' what he ſa ys: 
a2 FRy | he-6" 2 fencelefs" as he was unfortunate : and is 
' patiedthan confuted. "This wit, it may be, 
an #;k downright elownery: 'The truth is, when 
re the 1 reading his Pamphler, 'the 'courfencls of 
hidcrepartees,/ard bo that fort of wit wherein he deals 
raofidand” pleaſts tiek&lf, it ofcen T4Fd'in my mind, 
wlicther] O#h or no;Xxhe” dea of 4'Pedant : Of one 
that had ſeen liztle of the World, atid thought him- 
fÞgach- wither gn4'wifer than others would rake 
hi e be. '- F'\vlll give Feu'but one Inftance more of 
hi truftical wit: *Telli *he Theorilf of an irch of 
veRing:- Methabks, fays he, bY might have Laid that pru- 
ent Branoours by ferarch; ). binſel with the briars of a 
#1082 Inredcent* tontroverfe; br by - SCRUBBING 
SOOND LP "lat inſt fone! bins elſe thai the holy Scri- 
jane He ſpeaks very Tenfibly, asf he underſtood 
che" Wiſeaſe, and the way of dealmg with 1t. = 
think 
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think Holy Scriptzre does not come in well upon that 
occa(ion. 

All this is nothing, Sir, in compariſon of his popu- 
lar cloquence. See with what alacrity he runs it off 
hand, 1n a fimilitude betwixt Adam and a Lord Licu- 
tenant of a County. When the King makes a Gentleman 
Lord-Lieutenant of a County, by virtue of his Commiſſion is 
-be preſently the flrongeſt man that” is in it ? Does it enable 
him to encounter whole Regiments of Souldiers in his ſingle 
perſon ? Does it impower him to carry a Cannon upon his 
neck? Or when the great Gun is fir d off, to.catch-the Bul- 
let as it flies, and put it up in his Pocket ? Fo when God 
your Adam. dominion over the Fowls, did he mean that 

ſhould dive like a Duck, or foar like a Falcon? that 
he ſhould ſwim as naturally as the Swan, and hunt the 
Kite, or Hobby, as Boys do the Wren? Did he mean that he 
ſbould hang up Oftritches in a Cage, as people do Linnets : 
or fetch down the Eagles to feed with his Pullen, and make 
them perch with his Chickens in the Henrooft ? 

So much for the. Fowls, now for the Fiſh. When 
God gave Adam dominion over the Sea, was he to be able 
to dwell at the bottom, or to walk on the top of it ? To drain 
it as a Ditch, or to take all its Fry at once in a Dragnet? 
Was he to ſnare the Shark, as we do young Pickarels : or to 
bridle the Sea- Horſe, and ride him for a Pad ? Or to put 
a ſlip upon the Crocodile's neck,, and play with him as with 
a Dog ? &c. Sir, I leave 1t tor you, as a more'compe- 
tent Judge, to ſer ajuſt value upon his gifts and clo- 
cution. For my part, to ſpeak: trecly, Dull ſence, in a 
phantaſtick ſtyle, 15 tro me doubly nauſcous. 

-. But leaſt I ſhould cloy you with theſe luſhious ha- 
rangues,' I will give you but one more : and "ts a mil- 
cellany of ſeveral pieces of . Wit 'togerher. © Should 


twenty Mariners, ſays he, confidently affirm, that they ſail 4 Def. p. 6: 


in aShip from Dover to Calis, by a brisk gale out of a pair 
of Bellows: Or if forty Engineers fhoul, _— ſwear, 
that the: Powder-mill near London, was late blown up, by a 
Mine then ſprung at Great Waradin in Hungary,muſt they 
z0t be prievouſly perjur d perſons? ---- Or if the Hiſtorian 
that writes' the Peloponneſian war,had told that the Soldi- 
ers who fell in it, fought only with Sun beams, and ſingle 
Currants which grew thereabouts, and that hundreds and 
C9 thou- 
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thouſands. were fiabb d with the one, and knock'd on the 
head with the other : who would believe that ever there 
were ſuch weapons in that war; that ever there was ſuch a 
fatal war in that Country? even ſo, &c. Thele, Sir, arc 
flights and reaches of his Pen, which I dare not cen- 
ſure, but leave them to your judgment. 

Thus much 1s to give you a taſt-only of his wit and 
eloquence: and if you like it, you may find more of 
the ſame ſtrain, here and there, in his writings. I have 
only one thing to mind him of, That he was defir'd by 

Eng.Thee. the Theoriſt to write in Latin ( if he was a Scholar) a 

a being more proper for a ſubjeR of this nature. It he had 

own'd and followed that chara&er, I'm apt to think 

it would have prevented a great many impertinencics: 

His tongue probably would not have been ſo flippant 

in popular excurſions and declamations, as we now 

find it. Neither is this any great prefumption or raſh- 

neſs of judgment, if we may gueſs at his skill 1n that 

Language by his tranſlations, here and there. Cz 

Excepp:293- plurima religione 1s render'd with the pin_ of their 

Religion. And it he fay he followed Sir W. Rawleigh 

in his tranſlation,he that follows a bad tranſlator with- 

out correction or notice, 1s ſuppos'd to know no bet- 

ter himſelf. And this will appear the more probable, 

3 if we. conſider another of his cranſlations, in this pre- 

ſent work. Ret xr he tranſlates the Repreſentation 

. of the thing: 1nſtcad of the perſon of the Guilty : or the 

perſon of him that'1s Rews not Aﬀor. And in this, I 

dare ſay, he was ſeduc'd by no example. Bur leaſt we 

ſhould be thought to miſrepreſent him, take his own 

Def. ». 168, WOTLds, ſuch as they are. Tea,;though it was ſpoken never ſo 

169, poſutively,it was but to ſet forth REI PERSONAM: to make 

| the more . full and lively repreſentation of the ſuppoſed 

thing. Here, you ſee, he hath made a double blunder, 

farſt, in jumbling together perſon and thing: then, if 

they could: be jumbled together, rei perſona would not 

{ignific the ful and lively repreſentation of the thing, but 

rather a diſguiſe or perſonated repreſentation of the 

thing. However I am ſatisfied from theſe inſtances, 

that he had good reaſon, notwithſtanding the caurion 

or-dcſire of the Theoriſt to the contrary, to write his 
Books in his Mother's tongue. 


Thus 
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Thus we have done with the firſt part : which was to 
mark out ſuch paſlages, as we thought might probably 
have inflam'd the Authors ſtyle in this reply. When men 
arcreſolv'd not to own their faults, yau know there is 
\ nothing more uncaſic and yexatious to thern, than to 
ſce them plainly diſcover'd. and expos'd. We muſt now 
give you ſome account of the-contents of his Chapters, 
ſo far as they relate to our ſubject. Chap. 1/t. Nothing. 
Chap.2. 1s againſt extraordinary providence : or that the 
Theorift ſhould not be permitted to haye recourſe to it 
upon any occaſion. This recourſe to extraordinary pro- 
vidence being frequently objected in other places, and 
of ule- to be diſtin&tly underſtood : we will ſpeak of it 
apart atthe latter cnd of the Letter. Chep.3. is about the 
Moon's hindering the formation of the Earth before ſhe 
was form'd her her or in our neighbourhood; as we have 
noted before. Another thing in this Chap.is his urging, 
Oyly or Oleagineows particles not to have been 1n the 
Chaos, but made fince. T1 give a ſhort anſwer to this: 
Either there was or was nat, Oleagineous matter in the 
new-made Earth, (1 mean 1n its ſuperficial region. ) 
when it came firſt out of a Chags? It there wasgthere 
was alſo in the Chaos, out of which that Earch was 
immediately made. And if there was no oleagincous 
matter 1n the new-made Earth, how came the foil to 
be ſo fertile, fo far, ſo unuous? I ſay not only fertile, 
buc particularly fat and znfuoys: for he uſes theſe ve- 


ry words frequently in the deſcription of that ſoil, And Fxcy211 
all far and unctnous liquors arc olcagincoust and ac- g. 53. 


cordingly we have us'd thoſs words promuſcuoully, in 
the deſcription of that Region:. (Eng. beor.Chap.s.) un- 
derſtanding only fuch unctuous liquors as are lighter 
than watcr and fwun above itand conſequently would 
ſtop and cntangle the terreſtrial particles un their fall or 
deſcent. And ſeang ſuch un&tuous and oleagineous par- 
ticles were in the new-made Earth, chey mult certainly 
have been in the matterout of which ic was immediately 
foravd, namely,in the Chaos, All the reſt of this Chap- 
cer we are withng to Icave 1n its full force: apprehen- 
ding the Theory, or the Anſwer, to be in no danger 
from ſuch argumcntations or reficctions. 


The 4th. Chap. is very ſhort and hath nothing argu- | 


mentative- 
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mentative. The'5tb.Chap. 1s concerning the cold in the 
circumpolar parts, which was ſpokento in the Anſwer 
ſufficiently,and we ſtand to that. What 1s added about 
extraordinary providence; will be treated of 1n 1ts pro- 
per place. The '6th. Chap. is alſo ſhort, againſt this par. 
ticular,that it is not ſafe to argue upon ſuppoſutions atually 
falſe: And Ithink there needs no more-to prove 1t,than 
what was ſaid in the Anſwer. Chap. 7. 1s clnefly about 
rexts of Scripture, concerning which 1 ſce no occafion 
of ſaying any more than 'what 1s ſaid'in the Review of 
the Theory. He'fays (p.49-) that the: /Theoriſt catches 
himſelf in a trap, by allowing thax. Pf. 33.7. 1s to be 
underſtood of the ordinary poſture of the waters, and 
yet applying ir to their extraordinary poſture under the 
vault of the Earth. But that was not. an cxtraordinary 
poſture according to the Theoriſt, .but their. natural 
poſture in the firſt Earth.: Yet Lallow the. expreſſion 
might have been- better thus, in @!/evel.or ſpherical con- 
2exity,as the Earth. He interprets M1112 (p.53.) which we | 
render the Gartlen of the Lerd, not to be Paradiſe, but 
any pleaſant Garden; 'yet gives us noauthority, either 
of ancient Commentator 'or Verſion, : for. this novel 
and paradoxical interpretation. . The Septuagint render 
It T<e#I«0O. 43 288. The Valgate, Paradiſas Domini : and 
all ancient Verſions that/'I have ſeen render it-to the 
ſame ſence. Docs he expect-then that his ſingle word 
and authority;ſhould countervail all. the ancient Tran- 
ſlators and-Intefpreters?-'To the'laſt place alledged by 
the' Theoriſt, Prov. 8.28.5 he fays the Anſwerer :charges 
him unjuſtly that he underſtands by that word 2m no 
more" than therotundity-or- ſpherical figure of the Abyls. 
Which, he fays; 1s a poirzt 'of onſence. I did not think 
the charge had been'ifo':high however, ſecing ſome 
Interpreters underſtand 'it ſo.” Bur'if hc underſtand by 
nn the banks or ſhores of the Sca,. then he ſhould have 
told us how thoſe banks or ſhores/are. 031 128 by ſuper 
fatiem Abyſſt, as it is inthe Text: ci 
Pag.5 9. He ſays the-Excepter docs not miſrepreſent 
the Theoriſt when he makes him co aftirmthe:conſtru- 
tion of the Firſt Earth'to' have beers meerly:mecha- 
nical; and he cites toithis purpoſe two places, which 
only prove, that the Theoriſt made: uſe of.no —_ 
cauſes, 


* 


cauſes, nor ſee any defect in taem, butinever. affirm'd 
that theſe were the only cauſes. You may ſee his words 
ro this purpoſe cxpreſly, Engl. Theor. p.65. whereofithe 
Excepter was minded 1n the Anſwer,p.3. In the laſt Pa- 
ragraph of this Chapter,if he affirms any thing,he will 
have the Pillars of the Earth to be undcritood /iterally. 
Where then, pray, do theſe Pillars ſtand that beat/up 
the Earth? or it they bear up the Earth, what bears 
them up? what are their Pedeſtals, or their toundati- 
ons? Bur he ſays Hypotheſes mult nor 'regulate Scri- 
pture, though in natural chings,bur be regulated by it, 
and by the letter of 1t. I would gladly know then, how 
his Hypotheſis of the motion of the Earth,is regulated 
by Scripture, and by the letter of ic. And he unhappi- 
ly gives an inſtance juſt concrary to himſelf, namely, of 
the Anthropomorphites: for they regulate natural rea- 
ſon and philoſophy by the letter or literal ſence-of 
Scripture, and therein fall into a groſs errour.. Yet we 
muſt nor call the Author injudicious, for tear of giving 

offence. Beal | 
The 8:h.Chap. begins with the Earths being carried di- 
reflly under the Equinoial,before its change of fituation: 
without any manner of obliquity in her ſite, or declination 
towards either of the Tropicks in HER COURSE. Here you 
ſee, when the Earth chang'd its fituation, 1t chang'd, 
according to his Aſtronomy,two things : 1ts ſite,and its 
courſe ; 1ts ſire upon 1ts axis, and its courſe in the hea- 
vens. And fo he favs again 1n the next paragraph, put 
the caſe the Earth ſhift her poſture, and alſo her CIRCUIT 
about the Sun, in which ſhe perſifted till the Deluge. Here 
is plainly the ſame notion repeated : that the Earth 
chang'd not only its ſite,but alſo its road or courſe about 
the Sun. And in conſcquence of this he ſuppoſes 1ts courſe 
formerly to have becn under the Equinoctial, and now 
under the Ecliprick : it being tranſlaced vur of the one 
into the other, at its change. Yer he ſeems [now to be 
ſenſible 'of rhe abſurdity of this doctrine, and theretors 
will not. own it to have been'his ſence: and as an ar- 
gument” that he meant otherwiſe, he alledges, chat he 
declar'd before,that by the Earths ritght ſituation to the 
Sun, is meant that the axis of the Earth was always kept 
in a parallelifm to that of the Ecliptick. But what's this 
c0 
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the purpoſe? This ſpeaks only of the. fete of the 
Earth, whereas his errour was in ſuppoſing its coxrſe or 
axnual orbit about the San, as well as its (ite upon its 
own axis, to haye been diflcrent, and chang'd art the 
Deluge: as his words - already produc'd againſt him, 
i teſtifie. | 

What follows in this Chapter is concermng the per. 
petual Equinox. And as to the reaſoning part of what 
he ſays in defence of his Exceptions, we do not grudge 
him the benefit of it, Iet it do him what ſervice it can. 
And as to the Hiſtorical part, he will not allow a wir- 
nels to be a good witneſs as to matter of tact, if he did 
not aſſign true cauſes of that matter of fact. To which [ 
only reply,tho' 7 zvertonSteeple was not the caulc of Good. 
win ſandsas the Kentiſh men thoughg yer their teſtimony 
was ſo far good, That there were ſuch Sands, and ſuch 
a Steeple. 'He alſo commurs an errour as to the naturc 
of-Traditicn, When a Tradition is to be made out, it 
1s-not expected that it ſhould be made appear that none 
were ignorant of that Tradition in former Ages: or 
that all tharmention'd it,underſtood the true grounds 
and extent of it : but *ris enough to ſhew the plain foot- 
ſeps of it in Antiquity; as a Cancluſion, tho' they did 
not know the reaſons and premiſcs upon which it de- 
pended. For-inſtance, The Conflagration of the world 
15 2 doctrine of Antiquity, traditonally deliver'd from 
age toage: but the Carſes and manner of the Confla- 
gration, they either did-not know,or have nor deliver'd 
to'us. In like manner, that the farſt age and ſtate of the 
world was-without change of Scafons, or.under a pcr- 
petual Equinox, of this we ſee many footſteps in An- 
tiquity,amongſt the Jews, Chriſtians, Heathens : Pocts, 
Philoſophers; bur che Theory of this perpetual Equi- 
nax, the caulcs and-mannex of it, we neither find, nor 
can reaſonably expect, from the Ancicnts. So much 
tor the Equinox. 

-.. This Chapter, as it begun with an errour, fo it un- * 
heppily <nds with a paralogiſm: namely, that, becauſe 
30 ways qpade a manth . at the Deluge, therefore thoſe 
days were - neither Jonger nor ſhorter than ours are at 
preſent. Tho'-we have Tufficiently cxpos'd this before: 


yet one thing more mar be added, in anſwer to ” 
_d confi 
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confident concluſion, in theſe words; But to talk; 2s 
the Anſwerer does, that the Month ſhould be lengthen'd by 
oh Days being ſo, is a fearful blunder indeed. For let the 
days (by flackening the Earth's diurnal motion) have been 
never ſo long, yet (its annual motion. continuing the ſame) 
the Month muſt needs have kept its uſual length : only few- 
er days would have made it wp. Tis not ufual for a Man 
to perſevere ſo confidently in the ſame.crrour 5 As if 
the intervals of time, hours, days, months, ycars, could 
not be proportionably inereaſt : ſo as to contain one 
another 1n the ſame proportion they did before, and 
yet be every one increaſt as to abſolute duration. Take 
a Clock, for inſtance, that goes too ſlow: The circuic 
of the Dial-plate 1s 1 2. hours, Ict theſe reprefent che t 2. 
Signs in his Zodiack: and the hand to be the Earth 
that gocs thorough them all : and conſequently the 
whole circuit of the Dial-place reprefems the Year. Sup- 
ofe, as we ſaid, this Clock xo go too flow, this will not 
inder but ſtill fifteen minutes make a quarter, in this 
Clock : four quarters make an hour, and 12. hours 
the whole circuit of the Dial-plate. Burt every one of 
theſe intervals will contain more time than 1t did be- 
fore, according to abſolute duration; or according to 
the meaſurgy of another Clock that does not go too 
flow. This is the very caſe which he cannot or will 
not comprehend : but concludes thus in effect, thar 
becauſe the hour conſiſts ill of four quarters in this 
Clock, therefore it is no longer than ordinary: | 
The 9th. Chapter alſo begins with a falſe notion; 
that Bodies quieſcent (as he hath now alccr'd the cafe) 


have a nitency downwards. Which nuſtake we reaihed - 


before, if he pleaſe. Then he proceeds to the 0val hi- 
gure of the Earth. And many flouriſhes and harangues 
are made here to little purpoſe. For he goes upon a 
falſe ſuppoſition, that the Waters of the Chaos were 
made Ovyal by the weight or gravitation of the Air. A 
thing that never came into the words or thoughts of 
the Theoriſt. Yet upon this ſuppoſition he runs into the 


deſerts of Bilebulgerid, and the waters of Mare del Zur : © 


ords that make a great noiſe, but to no effect. Tt 
he had pleas'd he might haye ſeen the Theorit made 
no uſe of the weight of the = upon this occaſion, - 
the 


k 
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the inſtance he gave of the preſſure of the Moon, and 
the flux of the waters by that preſſure. Which is no 
more done by the gravitation of the Air, than the 
Banks are preft,in a ſwift current and narrow chanel, 
by the gravitation of the water. Bur he ſays rarcficd 
Air makes leſs reſfiſtance than groſs Air : and' rareficed 
watcr in an Zolipile, it may be, he thinks preſſes with 
lefs force than unrarcfied. Air poſſibly may'be rarc- 
fied to that degree as to leſſen its reliftance: bur. we 
ſpeak of Air mederatcly agitated; fo as to be made 
' only more brisk and active. '' Moreover he ſays, the 
waters that lay under the Poles muſt have riſen per- 
pendicularly; and why might they not, as well, have 
done ſo under the Equator ? The waters that lay na- 
curally and originally under the Poles, did not riſe at 
all: but the waters became more deep there, by thoſe 
that were thruſt thither from the middle parts of the 
Globe. Upon the whole I do not perctive chat he hath 
weaken'd any one of the Propoſitions upon which the 
formation of an Oyal Earth'deperded. Which were 
theſe, Firft, that the tendenty of the waters: from the 
center of their motion, would be greater and ſtronger 
in the Equinotal parts, than in the Polar : or in thoſe 
parts where they moy'd in greater circle$ and conlc- 
quently ſwifter, than in thoſe where they were moy'd 
in leſſer circles and ſlower. Secondly, Agitated Air hath 
more force to repel what preſſes againſt t,than ſtagnant 
Air: and that the Air was morc agnated and rarched 
under the Equinoctial parts, than - under the Poles. 
Thirdly, Waters hinder'd and repell'd in their primary 
tendency, take the caſicſt way they can to free them+ 
ſclves from that force,ſo as to perſevere in their motion. 
Laſtly, to flow laterally upon a Plain,or to aſcend upon 
an inclin'd Plain, 1s cafter than to riſe perpendicularly. 
Theſe are the Propoſitions upon which that diſcourſe 
depended, and I do notfind that he hath difprov'd any 
one of them. And this; Sir, 1s a ſhort account of a 
long Chapter, impertinencics omitted. 

Chap. ro; Is concerning the original and cauſes of 
Mountains, which: the Excepter unhappily impures to 
\ the heat and influence of the Sun. Whether his Hypo- 
theſis be efteually confured, or not, I am very willing 
ro 


to ſtand to the judgment of any unconcern'd perſon; 
that will have the patience to compare the Exceptions 
and the Anſwer, in this Chapter. Then as to his Hiſto- 
rical arguments, as he calls them, to prove there were 
Mountains before the Flood, from Gyants that ſav'd them- 
ſelves from the Flood upon Mount Sion + and Adam's wan- 
dring ſeveral hundreds of years upon the Mountains of India ; 
Thele, and ſuch like, which he brought to prove thar 
there were Mountains before the Flood,he now thinks 


fit to renounce; and ſays he had done ſo before by an 2. 7.57 


___ ſentence. But if they were condemn'd be- 
fore by an anticipative ſentence, as fables and forgerics, 


why were they ſtuft into his Book, and us'd as Tradi- 


tional eyidence againſt the Theory ? 

Laſtly, he contends 1n this Chapter for Iron and Iron- 
tools betore the Flood, and as carly as the time of Cain: 
becauſe he built a City; which, he ſays, could not be 
buile without Iron and Iron-tools. To which it, was 


Anſwer'd, that, if he fancied that City of Cain's, likeP aris 4»; 1-49.59. 


or London, he had reaſon to believe that they had Tron- 
tools to make 1t. But ſuppole it was a number of Cot- 
tages, made of branches of Trees, of Olters, and Bul- 
ruſhes: or, if you will, of mud-walls, and a roof of 
ſtraw, with a fence about it to keep out Beaſts: there 
would be no ſuch neceſſity oz Iron-tools. Confider, 
pray, how long the world was without knowing the 
uſe of Iron, in ſeveral parts of it: as in the Northern 
Countries and America: and yet they had Houſes and 
Cities, after their faſhion. And to come nearer home, 
conſider what Towns and Cirics our Anceſtros,the Bri- 
tains, had in Caeſar's time : more than two thouſand 
Years after the time of Cain. Oppidum Britanni wocant, 
cum Sylvuam impeditam vallo atque foſſa munierant : quo 
incurſionis hoſtium vitande causa, convenire conſueverunt : 
Why might not Henochia, Cain's City, be ſuch a City 
as this ? 

And as to the Ark;which he alſo would make a proof 


that there were Iron and Iron-tools before the Flood, Ibid. 


was anſwer'd,that Scripture docs not mention Iron or 
Iron-tools in building of the Ark : but only Gopher 


wood and Pitch. To which he rephes,If Scriptures ſilence »,c, i. 


concerning things be a ground of preſumption that they were 
D 
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not, what then ſhall we think of an Oval and unmountainus 
Earth, an incloſed Abyſs, a Paradiſiacal world, and the like : 
which the Scripture makes no mention of. 1 cannot cafily 
forbear calling this an injudicious reflection,tho' I know 
he hath been angry with that word, and makes it a 
brat of paſſior. Burt I do aſſure him I call it fo coolly 
and calmly. When athing 1s deduc'd by natural argu- 
ments and reaſon, the 1ilence of Scripture is enough, 
If he can prove the motion of the Earth by natural ar- 
guments, and that Scripture 1s {ilent 1n that point, we 
deſire no better proof. Now in all thoſe things which 
he mentions, an Oval and unmountainous Earth, an 
Incloſed Abyls,a Paradiſiacal world,Scripture 1s at leaſt 
filent : and therefore 'tis natural arguments muſt de- 
termine theſe caſes. And this 11]-realoning he 1s often 
guilty of, in making-nodiſtinction betwixt things that 
arc,or that are not, proy'd by natural arguments,when 
he appeals to the interpretation of Scripture. 

Chap.11. Is to prove an Open Sea (ſuch as we have 
now) before the Flood. All his Exceptions were anſwer'd 
before, and I am content to ſtand to that anſwer : re- 
ſerving only what 1s to be ſaid hereafter concerning 
the literal ſence of Scripture. However he is too laviſh 
in ſome expreſſions here, as when he ſays, (p.1 15.) that 
Adam died before ſo much as one Fiſh appear d in the world. 
And a little before he had ſaid, For fiſbes, if his Hypo- 
theſis be beliewd, were never upon this Earth, in Adams 
time. Theſe expreſſions I ſay cannot be juſtified upon 
any Hypotheſis. For why might not the Rivers of 
that Earth have Fiſh in them, as well as the Rivers of 
this Earth, or as our Rivers now? I'm ſure the Theory, 
or the Hypotheſis he mentions, never ſaid any thing to 
the contrary : but rather ſuppos'd the waters fruitful, 
as the ground was. But as to an oper Sea,whether {ide 
ſoever you take, that there was, or was not, any,before 
the Flood: I believe however Adam, to his dying day, 
never ſee either Sea or Sea-fiſh: nor cyer exercis'd any 
dominion over cither. 

Chap.12. Is concerning the Rainbow : and hath no 
new argument 1n 1t, nor reinforcement. But a queſtion 
15 mov'd, whether as well, neceſſarily ſignifies as much. 
The real queſtion to be conſider'd here, ſetting aſide 
pedantry, 
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pedantry, 1s this, whether that Thing (Sun,or Rainbow, 
or any other) could have any ſignificancy as a ſign; 
which ſignified no more than the bare promiſe would 
have done without a ſign. This is more material to be 
conſider d and rclolv'd, than whether as welland as 
much {1gmifie the ſame. 

Chap. 13. Is concerning Paradiſc,and to juſtific or ex- 
cuſe himſcift why. he baulke all the diffcultics and ſaid 
nothing ncw or inſtructive, upon that ſubject. But he 
would make the Theoriſt inconſiſtent with himſelf, in 


that he had ſaid, that neither Scripture, nor reaſon,deter- Def.p. ns. 


mine the place of Paradiſe : and yet determines it by the jutg- 
ment of the Chriſtian Fathers. Where's the inconſiſtency 
of this? The Theory, as a Theory, 1s not concern'd in a 
Topical Paradiſe ; and ſays moreover that neither Scri- 
pture, nor reaſon, have determin'd the place of it ; but 
if we refer our ſelves to the judgment and tradition of 
the Fathers, and ſtand to the majority of their Votes, 
(when Scripture and reaſon are {lent) they have ſo far 
determin'd it, as to place it in the other Hemiſphere, 
rather than in this: and ſo exclude that ſhallow opinion 
of ſome moderns, that would place it in Meſopotamia. 
And to baffle that opinion was the deſign of the The- 
oriſt ; as this Author alſo ſeems to take notice. 

After this and an undervaluing of the Teſtimonies of 
the Fathers, he undertakes to determine the place of 
Paradiſe by Scripture, and particularly that it was in 
Meſopotamia, or ſome region thereabouts. And his Ar- 
gument 1s this,becaule in the laſt verſe of the 3d. chap. 
of Geneſis,the Cherubims and flaming ſword are ſaid to be 
plac'd py-139 2npÞ, which he ſays 18, to the Faſt of the 
Garden of Eden.But the Septuagint (upon whom he muſt 
chiefly depend for the interpretation of the word own 
inthe firſt place, ch.2.8.) read it here «Tivarr: 18 raeadd- 
o« * Tpugis. And the Vulgate renders it,ante Paradiſum w0- 
luptatis: and according to the Samaritan Pentateuch 'tis 
rendered ex adverſo. Now what better authorities can 
he bring us for his tranſlation? I do not find that he 
gives any, as his uſual way 1s, but his own authority. 
And as for the word 272 in the 2d. chap. and 8h.ver. 
which is the principal place, 'tis well known, that, ex- 
cept the Septuagint, all the ancient RW and 
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Latin, (beſides others) render it to another ſence. And 
there 1s a hike uncertainty of tranſlation in the word 
Ny. as we have noted cliewhere. Laſtly, the Rivers of 
Paradiſe,and the countreys they are ſaid to run through 
or encompals, are difterently underſtood by different 
Authors, without any agreement or certain concluſion, 
But theſe are all beaten ſubjects, which you may find 
in eyery Treatiſe of Paradiſe, and therefore 'tis not 
worth the time to purſue them here. 

Then he proceeds to the longevity of the Ante-diluvians: 
which, ſo far as I can underſtand him to affirm any 
thing, he ſays was not general: but the lives of ſome 
few were extraordinarily Cy aed by a ſpecial bleſſing ; the 
elongation of them being a work, of Providence, not of na- 
ture. This 1s a cheap and vulgar account, (and fo are all 
the contents of this Chap.) prov'd neither by Scripture, 
nor reaſon: and calculated for the humour and capa. 
city of thoſe, that loye their caſe more than a diligent 
enquiry after truth. He hath indeed a bold aſſertion af- 
terwards, that Moſes does diſtinguiſh,as much or more, 
betwixt two races of men before the Floud : the one long- 


tivers,and the other ſbort-livers, As he hath diſtinguiſht 


the Gyants before the Flood, from the common race 
of mankind. Theſe are his words, Is not his diftinflion 
equally plain in both caſes? ſpeaking of this formentio- 
ned diſtin&tion. Or, if there be any difference, does he not 
diſtinguiſh better betwixt long-livers and ſhort-livers, than 
he does betwixt men of Gigantick and of-uſual proportion? 
Let's ſee the truth of this: Moſes plainly made mention 
of two races of mankind: the ordinary race,and thoſe 
of a Gigantick race, or Gyants. Now tell me where he 
plainly makes mention of ſho#t-livers before the Flood. 
And if he no where make mention of ſhort-livers, but 
of long-livers only,how does he diſtinguiſh as plainly of 
theſe two races, as he did of the other two? for inthe 
other he mention'd plainly and ſcycrally both the parts 
or members of the diſtin&tion, and here he mentions 
but one, and makes no diſtintion. 

Then he comes to the Teſtimonies cited by Foſephus 
for tholongevity of the Ante-diluvians, or firſt inha- 
bitants of the Earth. And theſe he roundly pronoun- 


Ccs to be utterly falſe. This Gentleman docs not ſeem 
| | to 
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to be much skill'd in Antiquity, either ſacred or pro- 
fanc: and yet he boldly rejects theſe Teſtimonies ( as 


he did thoſe of the Fathers before) as utterly falſe:which 72. uz. 
Foſephus had alledg'd in vindication of the Hiſtory of 


Moſes. The only reaſon he gives, is, becauſe theſe Teſti: 
monies ſay,” They liv'd a thoufand years : \whereas [Moſes 
does not raiſe them altogether ſo high. But thequeſtion 
was not ſo much concerning the precife number of 
therr years, as about the excels of them beyond the pre- 
fent lives of men and'\ a round numiber in ſuch: caſes 
15 often takeninſtead of a broken number. Befides; ſee- 
ing according to'the account of Moſes,the greater part 
chem hy'd aboye nine hundred years; at leaſt he 
ſhould not have faid theſe Teſtimonies in Foſephnz were 
utterly falſe, but falſe in part; or not preciſely rcae! - 
Now he comes to his reaſons againſt the Ante-dilu- 
vian longevity ; which haveall had thar anſwers before, 
and thoſe we ſtand to.-But I wonder he ſhould think 
it reaſonable, that mankind,throughout all agesſhould 
increaſc in the ſame-proportion as1nthe firſt age: And 
ifa decuple proportion of 3ncreaſe was reaſonable at 
firſt, the fame ſhould be continued all along : and the 
odu& of mankmd, after fixteen hundred ycars,ſhould 
as taken upon that ſuppoſition. I ſhould nor grudge 
ro admit that the firſt pair of Breeders might leayeren 
pair : but that every pair of theſe ten, ſhould alſo leave 
ten pair, without any failure: and cvery' pair. in their 
children ſhould again leave ten pair: and this ro be con- 
tinued, without diminution or interruption,for ſixteen 
hundred years, 3 not only a hard ſuppofinon; but ut- 
rerly incredible. For tl] the greater the number was, 
the more room there would be for accidents, of all 
forts: and every failure towards the begmning,and pro- 
portionably in other parts, would cut off thouſands in 
the laſt product. Cs 29 | = 
Chap.14. Is againſt the Diſſolution of the Earth,and 
the Diſruption of the Abyſs,at the Deluge : ſuch as the 
Theory repreſents. Here is nothing of new argument, 
but ſorne ſ{troaks of new railing wit, after his way. He 
had ſaid in hts Exveptionsthat the Diſſolution of the Earth 
was horrid blaſphemy ; now he makes un Reduttroe Blaſphe- 
my, as being medirelyconſequentially, or reduftively,con- 
crary 
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trary to Scripture. By this rule, we toid him, all crrors 
in Religion would be blaſphemy, and it he,extend this 
co errors in Philoſophy alſo,'us till more harſh and in- 
judicious. I wonder how' he thinks, the doctrine, which 
he owns, about the motion of the Earth, ſhould clcape 
the charge of Blaſphemy: that being not only indirectly, 
but directly and plainly contrary to Scripture. We 
thought that expreſſion, the Earth 3s difſolv'd, being a 
Scripture expreſſion, would thereby have becn protected 
from the impuitation of blaſphemy : and we alledg'd to 
that purpoſe; (beſides, P[.75.3.) Ja.24-19.4mos 9.5. He 
would have done well .to haye prov.d theſe places in 
the Prophets Iſaiah and: Ames, to have. been figurative 
and apelgcates he calls x: fqr-we take them both to 
relate to the diſſolution of the Earch, which literally 
came to. pals at the Neue, And he not having prov'd 
the contrary; we are in hopes ſtill that the Diſolutior 
of the Earth may not be horrid blaſphemy, nor of blaſphe. 


| -vaus importance. 


Then: having quarrel'd with the Guard of Angels 
which the Theoriit chad aflign'd for the preſervation of 
the Ark, in the'time of the Deluge: he falls nexc into 
his blunder, that the Equator and Ecliptick of the Earth 
were interchang'd, when the ſituation of the Earth was 
chang'd. This error in the Earch is couſn-germain to 
his former error in the heavens, »iz. that the Earth 
chang'd its tra&t about the Sun, and: leapt out of the 
Equator into the Echptick,when it chang'd its ſituation. 
The truth 1s;this Copernican Syſteme ſeems to ly croſs 
in his imagination. I think he would do better to [ctir 
alone. However,tho' at-other times he 1s generally ver- 
boſe and long-winded,he hath the ſence to pals this by, 
in a few words: laying the blame upon certain paren- 
theſes or Par ps innocency notwithſtanding 
we have fully clcar'd, and ſhew'd the poiſon to be 
ſpread throughout the whole paragraph, which is too 
great to be made an Erratum T ypographicum. 

Then after Hermus.Caifter, Menander and Caicus : Nile 
and its mad: Piſcenius Niger, who contended with Septi- 
mus Severus for the Empire,and reprimanded his Souldiers 
for hankering after wine. Du Val.an ingenious French writer, 
and Cleopatra and her admired Antony : he conclud _ynar 

| the 
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the. waters of the Deluge raged amongſt the fragments; 


with /afting, inceſſant, and unimaginable turbulence. 
And ſo he comes to an argument againſt the Diffolu- 


tion of the Earth. That, Al the buildings ereled before the 7. i6: 


Flood, would have been ſhaken down at that time, or elſe over- 
whelmed. He inſtanc'd in his Exceptions, in Seth's pillars: 
Henochia, Cain's City: and Joppa; theſe he ſuppos'd ſuch 
buildings as were made before,and ſtood after, the Flood; 
But now Seth's pillars and Henochia being diſmiſt, he in- 
{its upon Foppa only, and ſays, This muſt have conſiſted 
of ſuch materials, as could never be prepared, formed, and ſet 
up, without Iron tools. Tho' I do not much believe that 
Joppa was an Antcdiluvian Town; yet whatever they had 
in Cain's time, they might, betore the Deluge, have Mor- 
tar and Brick; which as they are the firſt ſtony materi- 
als, that we read of, for building : ſo the ruines of them 
might ſtand after the Deluge. And that they had no other 
mater1als3s the more probable, becauſe, atter the Flood, at 
the building of Babel, Moſes plainly intimates that they had 


no-other materials than thoſe. For the Text fays,They ſaid cer.rt.;; 


one to another, go to, let us make Brick,and burn them thorough- 
ly; And they made Brick for flone, and ſlime had they for mor- 
tar. But now this argument, methinks, may be retorted 
upon the Excepter with advantage. For, it there were no 
'd:\[olutions, concufſions, or abſorptions, at the Deluge, in- 
ſtead of the ruines of Foppa,methinks we night have had 
the ruines of an hundred AntcdiJuvian Cities. Eſpecially, 
if, according to his Hypotheſis, they had good ſtone, and 
good Iron, and all other materials, fit for ſtrong and laſt- 
ing building. And, which 1s alſo to be ——_ that 1t 
was but a fiftcen-cubit Deluge, ſo that Towns built upon 
eminences or high-lands, would be 1n little danger of 

being ruin'd: much leſs of being aboliſht, fag}: 
His laſt argument (p.163.) proves, if it prove any thing, 
that God's promiſe, that the world ſhould not be drown'd 
again,was a vain and trifling thing,to us,who know it muſt 
be burnt. And conſcquently,if Noah underſtood the con- 
flagration of the World, he makes 1t a vain and trifling 
thing to Noah alſo. If the Excepter delight im ſuch-con- 
clufions, let him enjoy them, but they are nor at all co 

the mind of the Theoriſt, — 

Chap.15. Now we come tohis new Hypotheſis of a Fif- 
teen-cubit Deluge, And what ſhifts hz hath made * dc- 
| E roy 
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roy the World with ſuch a diminutive Flood, we have 
noted before : Firſt, by raiſing his water-mark, and ma- 
king it uncertain. Then by converting the Deluge, in a 
great meaſure, into a Famine. And laſtly, by deſtroying 
Mankind and other Animals, with evil Angels. We ſhall 
how take notice of ſome other incongruines in his Hy. 
potheſis. When he made Moſes's Deluge but fifteen Cu- 
bits deep, we ſaid that was an wunmerciful Paradox,and askt, 
whether he would have it receiv'd as a Poſtulatum, or a; 
a Concluſion. All he anſwers to this 15, That the ſame que- 
ſtion may be askt concerning leveral parts of the Theo- 
ry: particularly,that the Primitive Earth had no Oper Sea. 
Whether is thar, ſays he, to be recciv'd as a Poſtulatum, 
or as a Concluſion? The anlwer 1s ready, as a Concluſion: 
deduc'd from premiles,and a ſerics of antecedent realons. 
Now can he make this anſwer for liis fifteen-Cubir De- 
luge? Muſt not that ſtill be a Poftulatum, and an unmer- 
citul une ?: As tothe Theory, there 1s but one Poſtulatum 
in all; viz: That:the Earth riſe from a'Chaos. All the other 
Propolitions are deduc'd from premiſes, and that one Po- 
ſtulatum alſo 1s prov'd by Scripture and Antiquity. We 
had noted further .in the Anſwer, that the Author had 
ſaid 3n. his Exceptions, that he would not defend his Hy- 
potheſis as trze and real : and we demanded thereupon, 
/hy then'did he trouble himfelt or the World with what 
hedid'not think ze and real? To this he rephes, Mary 
bave written ingenious . and uſeful things, which they never 
believ'd to be true and real. Romances ſuppole, and Poc- 
tical factions : Will you have your fifceen-cubit Deluge 
paſs for ſych? But then the miſchief is, where there 1s 
neither Truthof Fact, nor Ingenuity of invention, ſuch a 
compoſition wilt hardly -palſs for a Romance, or a good 
fiction.. Bur there is ſtill a greater difficulty behind : The 
Excepter hath unhappily ſaid, Our ſuppoferron ſtands ſuppor- 
ted by Divine Authority: as being founded upon Scripture : 
whach tells ws as plainly as it can ſpeak," that the waters pre 
waited hut fifteen. Cubitsupon the Earth. Upon which words 
the Anſwerer umade this remark, If his: Hypotheſis: be forn- 
ded apon. Seripture, and upon. Scripture as plainly as it can 


ſpeak, Why will not he' defend it as TRUE and REAL? for 


to be ſupported by Scripture,and by plain Scripture, is as much 
4 we. carr alledge for the articles of our Faith. To this he 
replies now, that he bezg'd allowance at firſt, to make bold 


with 


of the Exceptions againſt the T heory of the Earth 
with Scripture a little. This is a bold excuſe: and he cſpc- 
cially, one would think, ſhould take heed how he make; 
bold with Scripture: leſt, according to his own notion, 
he fall into b/aſphemy or ſomething of blaſphemous impor- 
tance ; indireAly, conſequentially, or redufively, ar leaſt. 

However this excuſe, if it was a good one, would take 
no place here: for to underſtand and apply Scripture, iri 
that ſence that it ſpeaks as plainly as it can ſpeak, 1s not to 
make bold with it, but modeſtly to follow its dictates and 
plain ſence. 

* He feels this load to lic heavy upon him, and ſtruggles 
again to ſhake 1t off, with a diſtin&tion. When he ſaid his 
fifteen-cubit Deluge was ſupported by divine authority, &&c. 
This, he ſays, was ſpoken$y him, in an Hypothetick or ſup- 
poſetious way : and that it cannot poſſibly be underſtood other- 
wiſe by men of ſence. Here are two hard words, ler us firſt 
underſtand what they ſignifie, and then we hall berter 
judge how Men of ſence would underſtand his words. 
His Hypothetick, or ſuppoſitions way, ſo far as I underſtand 


It, 1s the ſame thing as by way of ſuppoſition ; Then his | 


meaning 15, he ſ#ppoſes his fifreen-cubit Deluge is ſuppor- 
ted by divine authority: And he ſuppoſes 1t 1s founded upon 
Scripture as plainly as it can ſpeake Bur this 1s eo ſuppoſe 
the Queſtion, and no Man of fence would make or grant 
ſuch a ſuppoſition. So that I do not fee what he gains 
by his Hypothetick and ſuppoſitious way. But to draw him 
out of this miſt of words, Either he affirms this, that his 
Hypotheſis is ſupported by divine authority : and founded up- 
on Scripture as plainly as it can ſpeak: or he denies it, or 
he doubts of it. If he affirm it, then all his excuſes and 
diminutions are to no purpoſe, he muſt ftand to his cauſe, 
and ſhow us thoſe plain Texts of Scripture. If he deny tt, 
he gives up his cauſe, and all that divine authority he 
pretended to. If he doubt of it, then he ſhould have cx- 
preſt himſelf doubtfully; as, Scripture may admit of that 
ſence, or may be thought to intimate ſuch a thing ; bur 
he ſays,with a plerophory, Scripture ſpeaks it as plainly as 
it can ſpeak. And to mend the matter, he unhuckily fub- 
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joyns 1n the following words, 7ea, tho' it was ſpoken never P. 168, 
ſo poſitively, it was but to ſet forth REI PERSONAM: ” 


to make a more full and lively repreſentation of the ſuppoſed 
hg He does well to tell us what he means by Rez 


Perſonam, for otherwiſe no Man of ſence; as his phrale 15, 
= 1 would 
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would eycr have made that tranſlation of thoſe wards, 
Bur the cruth 1s, he 1s fo pertectly ar a lols how to bring 
himſelf off, as to this particular, that in his confuſion he 
neither makes good ſence, nor good Lawn. 

Now he. comes to another inconſiſtency which was 
charg'd upon him by the Anſwer : Namely, that he rejects 
the Church-Hypotheſis concerning the Deluge, and yet had 
ſaid before, 1 cannot believe (which I cannot well endure tg 
ſpeak.) that the Church hath ever gone on in an irrational way 
of explaining the Deluge. That he does reject this 
Church-Hypotheſis was plainly made out from his owh 
words: becauſe he reje&ts the Common Hypotheſis: The 
general ſtanding Hypotheſis: The uſual Hypotheſis : The ufu- 


.al ſence they put wpon Sacred ſlory, &&c. Thele citations he 


does not think fit to take notice of 1n his reply : bur puts 
all upon this general iſſue, which the Azſwerer concludes 
with : The Church-way of explaining the Deluge, is either ra- 
tional or irrational. If he ſay it is rational, why does he deſert 
it, and invent a new one. And if he ſay it is irrational, then 
that dreadful thing , which he cannot well endure to ſpeak, 
That, the Church of God hath ever gone on in an irrational 
way of explaining the Deluge, falls flat upon himſelf. Let's 
hear his anſwer to this Dilemma. We ſay, ſays he, that the 
Church-way of explaining the Deluge, (by creating and an- 
nihilating waters for the nonce) i very rational. Then ſay 
I fill, why do you deſert it, or why do you trouble us 
with a new one ? Either his Hypotheſis is more ratio- 
nal than the Church-Hypothetts, or leſs rational ? If leſs 
rational, why does he'take us off from a better, to amule 
us with a worſe ? But if he ſay his Hypotheſis is more ra- 
tional than that of the Church's, Then Woe be to him, in 
his own words, that fo black a blemiſh ſbould be faſften'd 
upon the wiſeſt and nobleſt Society in the World, as to make 
himſelf moxe wiſe than they, and his Hypotheſis more 


| rational than theirs. The truth 1s, This Gentleman hath 


a mind to appear a Virtuoſo: for the new Pluloſophy, and 
the Copernican Syſteme: and yet would be a Zealot for 
orthodoxy, and the Church-way of explaining things. 
Which two deſigns do not well agree, as to the natu- 
ral World ; and fo betwixt two Stools he falls to the 
ground, and proves neither good Church-man,nor good 
Philoſopher. 
But he will not fill be convinc'd that he deſerts the 
| | | Church- 
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Church-hypothefis, and continues to deny the deſertion 
in thele words We ſay that we do not deſert or reje the Church 
way of explaining the Deluge. Now to diſcover, whether 
theſe words are true or falſe, Let us obſerve, Firft,what he 
acknowledges to have laid againſt the Church-Hypothelis : 
Secondly, what he hath ſaid more than what he acknow- 
ledges here. He acknowledges that he ſaid the Church- 
Hypotheſis might be diſguſiful to the beft and ſoundeft Philo- 
ſophick, judgments. And this is no good Character. Yer this 


15 not all, tor he hath fairly droprt a principal word in the 


ſentence, namely, jx/{/y. His words,n- his Exceptions,were £**. t 
thele, ſuch inventions (which he applyes to the Church-Hy- * 


pathel1s) as have been, and, FUST LY may be diſguſtful, not 
only to nice and ſqueamiſh, but to the beſt and ſoundeſt Philoſo- 
phick, judgments. Now judge whether he cited this ſen- 
tence before,truly and fairly : and whether in theſe words, 
truly cited, he does not diſparage the Church-Hypothelis, 
and juſtific thoſe that are diſguſted ar it. 

He furthermore acknowledges that the uſual ways of 
explaining the Deluge ſeem: unreaſonable to ſome, and unin- 
relligible to others, and unſatisfafory to the moſt. Bur,it ſeems, 
he will neither be of theſe ſome, others, or mot. Laſtly, he 
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acknowledges that he had faid,7he ordinary ſuppoſetion.that Pf 7 


the Mountains were covered with waters in the Deluge,brings on 
a neceſſity of ſetting up a new Hypotheſis for explaining the 
Flood. It fa,what was this ordinary ſuppoſition : was it notthe 
ſuppoſition ofthe Church? And was that ſuch,asmade it ne- 
cellary to ſet upa new Hypotheſis for explaining the Flood ? 
Then the old Hypotheſis was inſufficient, or irrational. 
Thus, much he acknowledges: but he omits what we no- 
ted befare, his rejecting ar diſapproving the common Hypo- 
thefisthe general ſtanding Hypotheſis,the uſual ſence they put 
upox the ſacred ftory,&c.And do not all theſe phraſes denote 


the Church-Hypotheſis? He furcher omuts,that he conteſt, Zac. þ 
25, 


be had expounded 4 Text or twoof Scripture, about the Deluge, 
ſo as none ever did. And deſerting the common receiv 'd ſence, 
puts an unuſual ploſs upon them, And 1s not that common re- 
ceiv'd ſence, the ſence of the Church ? and his unuſual gloſs 
contrary to it? Laſtly,he ſays,by lis Hypotheſis, we need 
not fly to. a ew Creation of Waters, and gives his reaſons 
at large againſt that opinion,which you may ſee, Except. 
P-313. . Now thoſe reaſons he thought cuher to be good 


reaſ0ns,ar bad reafons : if bad, why did he {ct them down, 
or 
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or why did he not confute them? it good,they ſtand good 
againſt the Hypotheſis of the Church : tor he makes thac 
neiv Creation and Annihilation of waters at the Delugexo 
be the Hypotheſis of the Courch. Defer. p.17o. I fear 1 
have ſpent too much time in ſhewing him utterly incon- 
ſiſtent with himſelf in this particular. And I wonder he 
ſhould be ſo ſollicitous to juſtihe rhe Hypotheſis of the 
Church in this point, ſeeing he openly difſents from itin 
a greater: I mean in that of the Syſteme of the World. Hear 
his words,if you pleaſc, to this purpoſe. And what does the 
famous Ariſtotelian Hypotheſis ſeem to be now, but a maſs of 
Errours * where ſuch a Syſteme was contrived for the Heavens, 
and ſuch a ſituation afſign'd to the Earth, - as neither reaſon 
can approve,nor nature allow. Tet ſo proſperous and prevailing 
was this Hypotheſis, that it was generally receiv d, and ſucceſs. 
fully propagated for many ages. This proſperous prevailing 
error, or mals of errors,was 1t not eſpouſed and ſuppor- 
ted by the Church ? And to break from the Church in 
greater points, and ſcruple it in lels, 1s not this to ſtrain 
at Gnats, and ſwallow Camels ? | 
So much for his inconſiſtency with Iimſelf. The reſt of 
this Chapter in the Anſwer, ſhews his inconſiſtency with 
Moſes ; both as 'to the waters covering the tops of the 
Mountains, which Moſes affirms and the Excepter denyes; 
and as to the decreaſe of the Deluge, which Moſes makes 
to be, by the waters retiring into their chanels, after fre- 
gon: reciprocations, going and coming. But the Excepter 
ays, the Sun ſuck'd up the waters from the Earth: juſt 
as he had before ſuck'd the mountains out of the Earth. 
Theſe things are ſo groundleſs, or fo groſs, that it would 
be tedious to inſiſt longer upon them. And whereas it is 
not reaſonable to expect, that any others ſhould be idle 
enough, as we muſt be, to collate three or four Tracts, 
to diſcern where the advantage lies in theſe ſmall alter- 
cations. : I deſire only.it they be ſo diſpos'd,that they would 
collate the Exceptions, Anſwer and Defence, in this one 
Chapter, which 1s our Author's Maſter-picce: And from 
this I am willing they ſhould take their meaſures, and 
makea judgment,of his good or bad ſucceſs in other parts. 
What ſhifts he hath us'd to make his fifteen-cubit De- 
Inge ſufficient to deſtroy all mankind and all animals, we 
have noted before : and here 'tis ( whe. chat he rc- 
at,he comes to a long 
CXCUI- 
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excurſion of ſeven or cight pages,about the imperfection 

of Shipping after the Flood: a good argument for the p,;, 


Theoriſt, that they had not an open Sea, Iron-tools, and 13-184; 


materials for ſhipping, before the Flood. For what ſhould *** ©* 
make them ſo inexpert in Navigation for many years and 
ages after the Flood they had the practice and experience 

of it,betore the Flood ? And what could hinder their having 

that practice and experience,t they had ah open Sca,and 

all Iron and other materials, for that uſe and purpoſe? 

Laſtly, he comes to his notion of the Great Deep, or 
Tehom-Rabbah.W hich he had made betore,in expreſs words, Dc x. 
tobe the Holes and Caverns inthe Rocks; Ifay,in expreſs '?” 
words, ſuch as theſe, Now ſuppoſing that the Caverns in the Fxc,y; 
Mountains were this great Deep : ſpeaking of Moſes's Great *'* 
Deep, according to this new Hypotheſis. He ſays furcher 
(p.105.) In caſe it be urg'd, that Caverns, eſpecially Caverns 1..p.105. 
4 high fituate,cannot properly be called the great Deep. Where 
you lee, his own objection ſuppoſes that he made thoſe 
caverns the Great Deep. And 1n the ſame page, ſpeaking 
of the Pſalmiſts Great Deeps (in his own ſence of making 
them holes in rocks) and Moſes's: Great Deep, he ſays, the 
ſame thing might be meant by both. By all theſe expreſſions 
one would think it plain,that by his Great Deephe meant 
his caperns in rocks: yet now,upon objections urged againſt 
it,he ſeems deſirous to fly off from that notion.But does 
not yet tell us plainly what muſt be meant by Meſes's 
Great Deep. If, upon ſecond thoughts,he would have the 
Sea to be underſtood by 1t,why does he not anſwer the 
objections that are made by the Theoriſt againſt that In- Zxg/.75, 
terpretation ? Nay,why does he not anſwer what he him- *3©*: 
ſelt had objected before (Except p.310.) againſt that ſup- 
poſition? He ſeems to unſay. now, what he ſaid before: 
and yet ſubſtitutes nothing in' the place of 1t, to be un- 
derſtood by Moſes's Tchom-Rabbah. 

Chap.16. Is a few words concerning theſe expreſſions 
of Shutting the windows of Heaven and the Fountains of the 
Abyſs,after.the Deluge. And theſe were both ſhut alike,and 
both of them no leſs than the Caverns in the Mountain 

Chap.17. Hath nothing of argumentation or Philoſo 
phy : "oh runs on in a popular declamatory way, and (1 
I may uſe that forbidden word) injudicious. All amounts 
to this, Whether we may not go contrary to the letter of 
Scripture, in natural things, when that goes _— ro 
plain 


* 
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plain reaſon. This we affirm, and this cyery one muſt af- 
irm that believes the motion of the Earth, as our Vertuo- 
ſo pretends to do. Then he concludes all with an Har. 
momous cloſe, that he follows the great example of a R. 
Prelate, and militates under that Epiſcopal banner. Tam wi|- 
ling to believe that he writ ar firſt, in hopes to curry fa- 
vour with certain perſons, by his great zeal for Ortho- 
doxy ; but he hath made ſuch an hotch-potch of new Phi- 
loſophy and Divinity, that I believe it will ſcarce pleaſe 
the party he would cajole: nor ſo much as his R.Patron. 
I was fo civil to him in the Anſwer, as to make him a 
Saint in compariſon of that former Animadverter : bur, 
by the ſtyle and ſpirit of this laſt Pamphler,he hath forfeired 
with me all his faintſhip,both abſolute and comparariye. 


Thus much' for his Chapters: and as to his refleQtions 
upon the Review of the Theory, they are ſo ſuperficial 
and inconfiderable, that I believe he never expected that 
they ſhould be regarded. I wonder however, that he 
ſhould decline an examination of the 2d. part of the 
Theory. It cannot be for want ef good will to confute 
It: he hath ſhewn that to the height, whatſoever his power 
was. Neither can it be for want of difference or diſagree- 
ment in opinion, as to the contents of this later part: 
for he hath reckon'd the Millennium amongſt the errors 
of the ancient Fathers, (Def.p.1 36.) and the Renovation of 
the World he makes Allegorical.(p.224.&c.) It muſt therefore 
be for want of ſome third thing: which he beſt knows. 


But before we conclude, Sir, we muſt remember that 
we promiſed to ſpeak apart to two things, which arc of- 
een objected to the Theoriſt by this Writer, and to little 
purpoſe ; namely, his flying to Extraordinary Providence, 
and his flying from the /:ireral fence of Scripture. As to 
Extraordinary Providence, Is the Theoriſt alone debarrd 
from recourſeto it, or would he have all men debarr'd, 
as well as the Theoriſt ? If ſo, why doth he uſe it ſo much 
himſelf? And if it be allow'd to others, there 1s no rca- 
ſon it ſhould be deny'd the Theoriſt, unleſs he have dif- 
own'dirt, and ſo debarr'd himſelt that common privi- 


ledge. Bur the contrary 1s manifeſt, in a multitude of 


places, both of the firſt and ſecond part of the ey. 
or, 


of the Exceptions againſt the Theory of the Earth. 4.6 Be |: 
For, beſides a diſcourſe on purpoſe upon that ſubject, in F"z.7he- FAR 
the 8th. Chap. of the firſt Book, in the Jaſt Chapter and laſt {.** 
words of the ſame book (Latin) he does openly avow, 

both Providence (natural and moral) and miracles: in 
theſe words, Deniq; cum certifſimun ſit, 4 divins Providen- 

tia pendere res omnes, cujuſcunque ordinis, & ab eadem vera 
miracula edita efſe&&c. And as to the ſecond part of the 
Theory,the miniſtery of Angels is there acknowledg'd fre- 
quently, both as to natural and moral adminiſtrations. 
From all which inſtances it is manifeſt,chat the Theoriſt 

did not debar himſelf, by denying cither Miracles, Ange- 

lical miniftery, or extraordinary Providence ; But if the Ex- 
cepter be fo 1njudicious ( pardon me that bold word) as 

to confound all extraordinary Providence with the 4s 

of Omnipotency, he muſt blame himſelf for that, not the 
Theoriſt. The Creation and Annihilation of waters 1s an 

act of pure Omnipotency; This the Theoriſt did nor ad- 

mit of at the Deluge: and if this be his fault, as it is fre- 
quently objected to him (Def. p. 9. 66. 170,Gc.) he perle- 

yercs 1nit ſtill, and 1n the reaſons he gave for his opinion, x,z.7;- 
which are no where confuted. But as for acts of Angc- ?: 15:9. 
lical power, he does every where acknowledge thern in ,, , 
the great Revolutions;even of the natural World. If the z.;3.%; 
Excepter would make the Divine-Omnipotenicy as cheap ?. 1*> 
as the miniſtery of Angels, and have recourſe as freely 
and as frequently to that, as to this: If he would make 

all extraordinary Providence the ſame, and all miracles, 

and ſet all at the pitchof Infimte power, this may be an 
effe&t of his ignorance or inadyecrtency, but is no way 
imputable to the Theoriſt:*—oOn 

In the next place it may be obſerv'd,that the Theoriſt 

hath no where aſſerted, that Moſes's Coſmopeia ( which 

does not proceed according to ordinary Providence ) 1s 

to be literally nnderſtood 5 and tlierefore what 1s urg'd 
againſt him from the letter of chat Coſmopeid, 1s impro- 

perly urg'd and without ground. There are as good rea- 

ſons, and better Authorities, that Moſes's fix-days Creation 
ſhould not be literally underſtood, than there are, why 

thoſe Texts of Scripture that ſpeak about the motion of 

the Sun, ſhould not be litcrally underſtood. And as to 

the Theoriſt; he had often intimated his ſence of that 
Coſmopeeia, that it was expreſt more humano, & ad captun 


populi : as appears in ſeyeral paſſages; Inthe Lata Theory, bj. 
F {pcaking; «i 
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ſpeaking of the Moſaical Coſmogonia, he hath theſe words: 


fTheor. 3. Conſtat hac C oſmopeia duabus partibus, quarum prima, maſſas 
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generales atque rerum inconditarum flatum exhibet : ſequi- 
turque eadem principia, & eundem ordinem, quem antiqui 
uſque retinuerunt. Atque in hoc nobiſcum conveniunt omnes 
fere interpretes Chriſtiani : nempe, Tohu Bohu Moſaicum 
idem eſſe ac Chaos Antiquorum. Tenebras Moſaicas, &c. huc- 
uſque convenit Moſt cum antiquis Philoſophis,—--- methodum 
autem illam Philoſophicam hc abrumpit, aliamque orditur, hu- 
manam, aut, ſi mavis, T heologicam: qua, motibus Chaos, ſe. 
cundum leges nature, & divini amoris attionem, plane neg- 
leftis, & ſucceſſrois ipſius mutationibus in vartas regiones G 
elementa : Hs, inquam, poſt-habitis, popularem narrationem 
de ortu rerum hoc modo inſtituit. Res omnes wiſibiles in ſex 
claſſes, Wc. This: 1s a plain indication how the Theoriſt 
underſtood that Coſmoporia. And accordingly in the 
Engliſh Theory the Author ſays, I have not mention'd Mo. 
ſes's Coſmopeia : becauſe I thought it deliver d by him as a 
Law-giver, not as a Philoſopher. Which I intend to ſhow at 
large in another Treatiſe : not thinking that diſcuſſion = 
for the vulgar Tongue. The Exccpter was allo minded of 
this in the Anſwer, p. 66. Now, 'tis much, that he, who 
hath ſearcht all the corners, both of the Engliſh and Li- 
tin Theory, to pick quarrels, ſhould never obſerve ſuch 
obvious paſlages as theſe. But ſtill make objetions from 
the letter of the Moſaica! Colmopcria : which affect the 
Theoriſt no more than thoſe places of Scripture that ſpeak 
of the motion of the Sun;or the Pillars of the Earth. 

In the laſt place, the Theoriſt diſtinguiſht two methods 
for explaining the natural World : that of an ordinary 
and that of an extraordinary Providence. And thoſe that 
take the ſecond way, he ſaid, might diſpatch their task 
as ſoon as they pleas'd, it they engag d omnipotency in 
the work. But the other method would require time: 
it muſt proceed by diſtin ſteps, and leiſurely motions, 
ſuch as Nature can admit ; And, in that reſpect, it might 
not ſuit with the buſic lives, or impatient ſtudies, of moſt 
Men. Whom he left notwithſtanding to their liberty to 
take what method they pleas'd; provided they were not 
troubleſome in forcing their haſty thoughts upon all 
others. Thus the Theoriſt hath expreſt Pimlſelt at the 


- end of the firſt Book : Interea, cum non omnes 4 naturd its 


compoſiti ſumus ut Philoſophiee ftudiis deleFemur : Neque etian 
 Liceat 
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liceat multis,propter occupationes vite,iiſdemwacare, quibus per ingenium li. 

cuiſſet : tis jure permittendum eſt,compenaiario ſapere ; & reliitis viis natu- 

re & __ ſecundarum, que ſepe longiuſcule ſunt, per cauſa ſuperiores 
philoſophart, iaq; potiſſimum,cum ex piis affettibus hoc quandoque fieri poſſit: 
quibus,vel malt fundatis,aliquid dandumeſſe exiſt imognods non ſint turbulen- 

c4. Thus the Theoriſt, you ſee,ſefs two ways before themand 'tis indifle- 

rent to him whether they take, if they will go on their way peaceably. 

And he does now moreover particularly Jechre,That he hath no ambi- 
tion,either ro make the Exceprer,or any other of the ſame diſpoſitions of 
will,and the ſame elevation of underſtanding,proſelytes to his Theory. 

Thus much for Providezce; Asto the /iteral ſence of Scripture,l find, 

if what was noted before in the Az/wer, had been duly conlider'd, there P. 82; 
would be little need of additions upon that ſubjeQ. The matter was ſta- 83:&c- 
ted freely anddiſtinQly,and the remarks or refle&ions which theExcep- 

ter hath made in his Defence,upon this doQtrine, are both ſhallow & par- 

tial. I ſay, pertial: in perverting the ſence,and ſeparating ſuch things as 
manifeſtly depend upon ong another. Thus the Excepter falls upon that ,, 
expreſſion in the A»/wer, Let us remember that this contradiiting Scripture, i G: 
here pretended,zis only in uatural things:where he ſhould have added the 0- 

ther part of the ſentence, Ard alſo obſerve how far the Excepter himſelf, in 
ſuch things hath contradicted Scripture. Here he makes an odious declama- 
tion,as it the Anſwerer had conteſt that he cantradiffed Scripture in natu- 

ral things : whereas the words are contradicting Scriptureyhere pretexd- 
ed:and*tis plain by all the diſcourſe,that cis the literal ſence of Scripture 

that is here ſpoken of, which the Excepter is alſo ſaid to contradiQ.Such 


an unmanly captiouſneſs ſhews the _— and megfure of that ſpirtt, 
which rather than ſay nothing will miſrepreſent t _ ſence of an 
Author. In like manner, when he comes to thoſe words in the Anſwer, 


Thecaſe therefore is this, whether to go contrary to theletter of Scripture in 
things that relate to the natural world, be, de roying the foundation of religi- 
on, afſronting Scripture, and blaſpheming the Holy Ghoſt, He ſays, This is ,+ .. - 
not to ſtate the caſe truly, for it is not, ſays he, going contrary to the letter = P. 
of Scripture that draws fach evil conſequences after it, ww gelag contrary to 
the letter of Scripture, where it is to be literally anderſtood, And this the 
Theoriſt does,he ſays,and the —_— does not. But who ſays ſo beſides 
himſelf? This is fairly to beg the queſtion, and can he ſuppoſe the 
Theorift ſo eafie as to grant this without _— ? It muſt be the ſub- 

je matrer that determines,whart is,and what is nor,to be literally un- 
derſtood. However he goes on, begging ſtill the queſtion ia his own 
behalf, and ſays, thoſe Texts of Scripture that ſpeak of the motion and 
courſe of the Sun,are not tobe underſtood literally. But why not ? be- 

cauſe the literal ſence is not to his mind ? Of four Texts of Scripture 
which theTheoriſt alledg'd againſt him, for the motion of theSun,he an- 

ſwers but one, & that vety ſuperficially,to ſay no worſe.” TisP/.19.where 

the Sun at his riſing is ſaid tobe as a Bridegroom coming out of his Cham- 
ber,and to rejoyce as « ſtrong man to run his race. And his going forth is from 

the end of the heaven, and his circuit to the ends of it. Which he anſwers , _ _. 
with this vain flouriſh : Thex the Sun muſt be a man, and muſt baupon his © 
marriage ; and muſt be areſt in fine cloaths,4s 4 Bridegroom is, Then he muſt 

come out of a Chamber ,and muſt give no more light,and caſt no more heat than 

& Bridegroom does, &c. If a man ſhould ridicule,at this rate, the diſcourſe 

of our Saviour concerning Lazarus in 4brahem's boſom, and Dives in 


bell, with a greatgulf betwixt them, yet talking audibly to one _— ; 
n 
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Ll, 16. And that Lazarus ſhould be ſent ſo far,as from heaven.to hell,only to 
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the tip of his finger in water, and cool Dives his tongue. He that ſhould gg 
about thus to expoſe ourSaviours parable, would have a thanklels office, 
andeffe& nothing : for the ſubſtance of it would ſtand good ſtill : name. 
ly,that mens Soulslive after death, and that good Souls are in a ſtate of 
eaſe and comfort,and bad Souls in a ſtate of miſery. In like manner, his 
ridiculing ſome circumſtances in the compariſon made by the Plalmiſt, 
does not at all deſtroy the ſubſtance of that diſcourſe : namely, that the 
Sun moves in the firmament, with great ſ{wiftneſs and luſtre, and hath - 
the circuit of its motion round the Earth. This is the ſubſtance of what 
the Plalmiſt declares, and the reſt is but a ſimilicude which need not be 
licerally juſt in all particulars. 

After this he would fain perſwade the Theoriſt,that he hath excuſed 
the Excepter for his receding from the literal ſence, as to the motion of 
the Earth: Becauſe he hath granted, thar, in certain cafes, we may and 
muſt recede from the literal tence. But where,pray,hath he granted,that 
the motion of the Earth was one of thoſe caſes ? yer ſuppoſe it be ſo,may 
not the Theoriſt then enjoy this priviledge of receding from the literal 
ſence upon occaſion, as well as the Excepter ? If he will give, as well as 
take, this liberty, letus mutually enjoy it. But he can have no pretence 
to deny it to others, and take it himſelf. It uſes to bea rule in writing, 
that a man muſt not fultum fingere Leforem. You mult ſuppoſe your 
Reader to have common ſence. But he that accuſes another of 6/aphe- 
ny for receding from the literal ſence of Scripture in natural things,and 
does himſelf,at the ſame time,recede from the literal ſence of Scripture, 
innatural things @ne would think, q«oad hoc, either had not, or would 
not exerciſe, common ſence: 1n a literal way. 

Laftly, He comes to the common known rule, aſſign'd to direCt us, 
when every one ought to follow,or leave,the literal ſence : which is,n0t 
fo leave the literal ſence, when the ſubjet# matter will bear it, without abſur- 
dity or incongraity. This he repeats inthe next page thus, - The rule is, 


' When no kind of abſurdities or zncongruities accrue to any Texts, from the 


literal ſence. Tt this be his rule,to what Texts does there accrue any ab- 
{urdity or incongruity, by ſuppoſing the Sun to move ? for Scripture al- 
-ways ſpeaks upon that a. W997 and not one word for the motion of 
the Earth, Thus he ſtates the rule, but the Anſwerer ſuppoſed, that the 
abſurdity or incongruity might ariſe from the /#bjed matter. And accor- 
dingly he ſtill maintains, that there are as juſt reaſons (from the ſubjet 
matter) and better authorities,for receding from the literal ſence,in the 
fiarrative of the ſix-days Creation,than in thoſe Texts of Scripture, that 
ſpeak of the motions and courſe of the Sun. And to affirm the Earrh to 
be mov'd, is as much Blaſphemy,and more contrary to Scripture,than to 
affirm it to have been azfſo/v'd, as the Theoriſt hath done. 

Sir, I beg yourexcuſe for this long Letter,and leave it to you tojudge 
whether the occaſion was juſt or no. .I know ſuch jarrings as thele, 
muſt needs make bad muſick to your ears: 'tis like hearing two in- 
ſtruments play that are not in tune and conſort with one another. But 
you know ſelf-defence, and to repel an aſflailant,is always allow'd : and 
he that begins the quarrel, muſt anſwer for the conſequences. How- 
ever, Sir, to make amends for this trouble, I am ready to receive your 


commands upon more acceptable ſubjects. 
| Your moſt Humble Servant,&c. 
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